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FOREWORD* ' 

^ v «- 

With the passage of P.ublic Law. 94-142 came the challange to ' 

the'public school system to educfate handicapped children in 

i 

regular classrooms, the least restrictive env.ironment in many 
instances. For many te^acher-s, the presence of- handicapped child- 
ren, in their classes presents problems which the teachers are 
ill-prepared to resolve. 

Martin (1974) identifies attitudes, fears, anxieties, and. . 
possible' overt rejection as barriers to the placement, of handi- . 
capped children in regular classrooms' presents probltems stemming 
from the race, culture, and socioeconomic level of the ftuients. 
The minority handicapped child is confronted by 'the teacher's lack 
of sensitivity to and positive valuing of cultural differences 
as well as his/her ability to use teaching/learning strategies' and 
develop and/or rewrite curricula in..respohse to the needs of 
minority students. ? In addition, the term "minority" has the 
connotation of being less than other groups with Tespect to power, 
•status,, and treatment (Chinn, 1979). 

To assist teacher educators to overcome these problems and to 

implement^. L. 94-142, NABSE/TAC'has developed this series of 
I » 
modfcles. It is anticipated that these modules will be infused in 

t.ea'cher education programs at historically* Black institutions and, 
thereby, 'serve as vehicles to entourage and inspire preservice 
teachers to use their; minority perspectives and expert ise/for the 
benefit of special-needs minority students in relation to 
P,L. 34-142. . 7 ' • 



There are five instructional modules in this series. This 
instructional module and others -in the series address the 'problems 
faced by Black handicapped and other minority handicapped students 
The' spirit and le'tter of P.L. 94-142 are -explored relative to 
^heir problems . The modules are as .follows: 

«. 

P\L. 94- 142 and the Minority Child 

Minority^Handicapped Students : Assessmen t lssues ; 
. and Practi ces ~ '■ " ■ ■ — 

* T he Development and Delivery of Instructi onal Services- • 
• Commitm ent to the Minority Handicapped Child 

* ^"aenLs^ Learflin ^ Climate ggj; Minority Handicapped 
• * Valuing the Diversit y -of Minority Handicapped ' Students 

M 

, The module P.L. 94-142 * and the Minority Child is to be used 
first. Thereafter, 'the teacher educator may choose to use any of 
the remaining' modules as appropriate to the nee^s of his/her 
•student population. • . ' 

All children have a right to equality of education. The 
National Alliance of Black School Educators believes that through 
efforts such as' those of the training Assistance Center equality 
of educational-opportunity for all Black and other minority, 
students can be attained. - * 



Lninn o/J llij ^ The . exce Ptional minority child: issues and some 
answers. Exceptional Children, 1979, 45, 532-536. 

Martin » W - . Some thoughts on mainstreaming. Exceptional, 
Children and Youth . November, 1974, 150-1537" — '■ 
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RATIONAL E * 

- ■ » 

In the last half o.f the seventies and early" eighties a' 
movement has impacted American education in the form of the 
Education for All Handicapped Children A,ct, Public Law 94-M42 
that was passed in November of 1975. This federal legislation 
for handicapped children ''can probably trace its fc>ots back to the • 
emergence of the civil and educational rights of minorities from 
1954' to 1964. The rights Of Black and other minorities were to. 
be gife'ranteed by legislative efforts. However, disparities and 
inequities in this treatment of minorities still ^xist, especially 
in the educational services provided in our public schools. \ , 

Despite federal legislation for civil and educational right£ 

< + 

of minorities, substantial gains have not been made throughout 
America*.-. The curryular and instructional strategies used" by 
'teachers in -our public education system are -st ill , inequitable , 
especially as , they deal with Black anH other minority children.*" 

More and motfe it becomes evident that much of the delivery of ♦ 
quality .education to handicapped childrar is dependent upon 
effective regular education teachers. Unlike spec ial* education 
teachers, regular education teachers have not been trained to 
.diagnose, assess 9 br prescribe for children who heretofore have 
traditionally been the responsibility of special educators, * 
psychologists, and other -specialists . While this concern has 
been vocalized most often within education communities, too few 
teacher education institutions have demonstrated total commitment 
to making programmatic changes . which impact the training of. its 
regular preservice teachers Through some federally funded projects 



spqra'dic and. tentative changes have occurred, but. there seems" to be' 
no systematic approachto designing a teacher education program 
inclusive of components that help -regular preservice teachers 
understand their, roles in working with handicapped children,, in 
regular classroom settings. There is also no systematic component 
to prepare' regular teachers psychologically,, as well as academically, 
for the tasks they are axpectedto perform. 

A statement adopted by the -American Asso/iation 1 of Colleges 
for Teacher Education (-AACTE)* in June of 1978 describes the re- 
sponsibility of personnel preparation programs to the concept of . 
mainstreaming. It purports that teacher educators must reconeept- 
ualize the nature of professional roles; dev.elop curricula 'in which 
the concept of individualization becomes another strand to be* woven 
„into the fabric of teacher preparation. Moreover, prospective 
regular teachers are unlikely to acquire sufficient- knowledge of* 
children who are handicapped and culturally (different upless it is 
deliberately designed into th^ir preservice and ins^rvite education 
programs (Gay, 1976). . ' 

4. 

Teacher educators committed to the concept o r f. ."Mainstreaming 11 
must do more than add to the program of preservice regular teachers ' 
courses from the special education department/ They must deliver 
a teacher education program for mainstreaming that will permeate 
all professional experiences of the preservice teacher. The pre- 
service regular ^teacher must^be made aware and-knowledgeable of 
the differences , 'capabilities , and .limitations of those*who are * 
identified as handicapped. However, preservice regular teachers 



q - ii - 



must also be cognizant of- the implications of tlvese differences 

> - , . ' • 

capabilities, and, limitations for curriculum and*- instruction . 
Preservice regular teachers- must be provided 'the 'opportunity to-* 
observe and experiment with., teaching' strategies in varied envirop-- 
ments and to become competent and confident in adapting subject 
content and materials, to 'appropr iately^mee t the needs of minority 
handicapped children in the mains t reamed classroom. 

The 'preservice regular teacher should be able tou K ^ 

1) utilize .curriculum to* enhanced humani ze , and 
* '-expand -the*; total educational experiences of ' - * 
' 1 * Black and ,bther ^minority handicapped; 

.2) use varied inst ructio'nal' strat'egie-s- to orchestrate' 
learhing environments that foster the achievement 
> - and acceptance' of Black and other* minority handi- 

capped children; ' 

. 3) utilize parent involvement as a -means of facilitating- 
the development and delivery of instructional 
- services to minority handicapped* children . v 

; ' ; ' . ' * \ * / ' . 

• This module will examine .tlip 'above competencies as they / 
relate to the development and delivery »of. instructional- services , 
It is believed that the attainment* of these competencies in 
conjunction with the others components in this series of modules 4 

* . 4 

> • 

wiTl 5 produce more effective teachers -of handicapped children and 
thus ensure the delivery of more appropriate and equitable educati-on 
to* handicapped Black and dther minority* children. . 
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GOAL 

\ 



The goal of this module is' to create an awareness 

i 

of and supply information relative to the develop- 
ment and delivery of instructional services that are 
appropriate for handicapped Black and other minority 
students. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL FLOWCHART 



CLASS I 



CLASS II 



CLASS III 



1 -Pre-assessment Test 1 


Lecture II 


'■ — x 1 


Lecture I 
Handout TL-l 




Handout II-l 




Films trip : Teaching 
- 1 Strategies 


* 

or - • * 




* 7 

» or 


Per e- assessment Test 






* ' . - , 




\ 


Student Presentation: 

Developing -.Curriculum 
for Mainstre%med Mi- 
nority Students 

Group Activity : 

Develop model 
curriculum 


— > 


Films trip : Teaching 

Strategies/ 

Write shorfc critique 


# 


of teaching strategies 
that can J>e used with 
ma ins treated minority ^ 
students . • 









Lecture III 
Hando'ut HI-1 
Handout III-2 
Handout III-3 * 



or 



Role Play of Parent/ 
Teacher Conference 

\ Group Activity: 
/ Develop a Parent Pro- 
gram 



Post -assessment Test 



Organizational Plan t •. 

This module, The Development and Delivery of Instructional Services in 
a Mainstreamed Environment: A Commitment to the Minority Handicapped Child , 
is designed to^ help preservice teachers put into effect curricular, 
instructional, and parent involvement strategies to implement Public Law 
94-142. The major objectives of this module are as follows: 

1) . Ta^pei^nade the regular preservice teacher that changed in -curricula* 

development and delivery are needed to' ensure that minority handicapped 
cliildren in mainstreamed environments are provided an appropriate 
education; 

2) To encourage the regul^ preservice teacher to examine varied .teaching 
strategies which can be used to enhance the minority handicapped child 1 
chances of success in a mainstreamed environment; 

3) To provide opportunities for teacher trainees to develop a sensitivity 
'to the importance .of parent involvement in the 4evelopment and 
implementation of an educational plan for minority hariicapped children 
The module is designed! to be presented in three 50-minute classes . 

PreseWion activities to familiarize, Jhe teacher educator with the module 
have been included. 

\ 

PRESESSION • ' . » • 

3_ — Read-the-ent±re- module-dncltiding-handoutST JV ~ 

2. Obtain the ^suggested filmstrip, 1 View the filmstrip and generate 
follow-up question^. V • - 

• y 

3. Duplicate handouts and make transparencies. 4 

4. Read additional Materials on the education of. the handicapped. 
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. Class i 



Materials v . Equipment 
.Instructional Plans ' • . Overhead Projector 

Handouts t . ^ 

v, < o (M)' School A 



u * * » 11-.1J acnooi a 

^ * Reflection of Society 

Tranparencies 

.o (TP-1) Class Goal 

o (TP- 2) Differences in 
m * Development of Curriculum 

o (TP- 3) Steps to Determine 
Curriculum * 

* Pre-assessment Test 

Lecture I 



CLASS II 



Materials. 4 •* ' Equipment ^ 

Instructional' Plans Filmstrip Projector 



Lecture II 
Handouts 



fv. # o (II-l) Profile of A Student- ' ; 

Teaching Strategy " * . 4 *\ 

Filmstrip: Teaching Strategies* 

CLASS III ' M J» 

^ Materials ' % 
^ Instructional piahs 

Lecture III 
Handouts > 

' , o (III-l) Communicating with ■ 

Parents of Culturally Divers excep- 
tional Children 

.o (III-2) Tips for Teachers on 
School -Parent Communication 

o (I I I- 3) v Basic Considerations in 
• Planning a Parent Involvement Program. 

Tranparencies v 

o (TP-4)' Class Goal 

Post-assessment Test 
* . 

*This filmstrip can be. obtained from the following source: 

Guidance Associates, Inc. 

41 Washington Avenue 

Pleasantville, New York 

-vii-~ • 

1 ~t 



i. ' 

v . 
* ••■>«* 
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COPYRIGHT* INFORMATION 



^ Identified 1>elow is copyright information on all articles that are 
recommended for use in this module. Some articles require a fee for use 
and others do not. The articles that require no fee are included in the 
module. -NABSE/TAC offers this inofrmation to facilitate your securing 



the articles. 
Handout - IIJ-1 



Marion, R» Communicating with parents of culturally- diverse 
exceptional children. Exceptional Children,' 1980, 46, 616-623. 



Publisher: 



Council for Exceptional Children 
1920 Association Drive 
Reston, Virginia 22091 



Available in module. , 

> 

Handout - HI- 2 

Pickens, C. Tips fof teachers on school-parent communication. - 
- Magnolia School District 14, Arkansas, 1978. 

Publisher: ; 

• Magnolia School District 14^ 
^Carlton Has ley, Superintendent , 
Magnolia, Arkansas 71753 

Available' in module. ^ 
Handout - II I- 3 

~ : I 

Karnes, M. , Lee, R. Basic considerations in planning a parent 
involvement program, in Fihe, M. Handbook on pa rent education. 
New^ork: Academic Press, 1980, (207-213) . ^ : 

Publisher: 




Academic Press, Inc. 
Ill 5th Avenue 
New York, New York 10003 

Available in module. 
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CLASS I 



CURRICULUM 
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INSTRUCJIONAL PLAN - CLASS I 



^ - CLASS GOAL - TRANSPARENCY 1 

/ 



Behavioral Objective ' m 


Enabling Activity 




Teacher Educator 


Student 


^ Materials 


\ ' ' & 
, 1) The student will be able to list 

tae characteristics -of fixed and « 

emergent curricula. 

r 

$ 

* 

i 

.»—» 


Lec t ur e I » 

0 


Lecture /I 


1. Module: Lecture I 

Developing Curriculum, for 
a Mainstreamed En- 
vironment . 

, r 


2) The student will be able to deter- 
mine the factors to consider when 
developing curricula for Black 
and other minority students in. 
mains tr earned classes. 

• V . " 

} , • 

» ' '* * 


Lecture I 
TP-2 

♦ 

*< 


fur p ^"tX 

J-i C I. U 1. c 

* * 

Handout I t? 
TP-2 


2a) Module: Lecture I 

Developing Curriculum for 
a Mainstreamed Environ- 
ment. 

b) TP-2 Differences in 
Development of Curriculum 

c) Handout . 1-1 

School; A Reflection of 
Society. ' 


' y ' 1 ! 

3) The student will be able to in- 
dicate ways to determine what to 
teach in a mains treamed environ- 

U1CU L « 

C'J 

ERIC 


Lecture I 

TP-3 : 

1 

/ 1 


Lecturfe I 
TP-3, 

< 

* • 


3a) Lecture I 

b) TP-3 Steps to Determine 
Curriculum.' 

* 

o • 

*~ A. 

* 



OPTIONAL 'INSTRUCTIONAL PLAN - CLASS I 



Behavioi 



I 



(2) 



(3) 
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Enabling Activity 



'Teacher- ^Educator 



S tuden t s 





Give a 10-15 
minut'e present- 
ation on devel- 
oping curric- 
ulum for raain- 
s t^eamed 
minor i ty s tu- 
den ts . 

I Group activity 

Whep given a 
case study of 
mains tr earned 
! class , student 
will develop a 
model curric- 
ulum for the 
class . 



Materials 



wo 



Out-of -class reading of 
research , 



\ _ 



Ins tructor --developed case 
study. 9 ^ 



.HANDOUTS, TRANSPARENCIES (APPENDIX) 



CLASPS I . 

t - _ 

Handouts* 

* 

s HO 1-1 School: A Reflection of Society 

Transparencies 

TP-1^ Class Goal, * 
J TP-2 Differences ia Development of Curriculum 
TP-3 Step's to Determine Curriculum . 
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The Development and Delivery of Instructional, Services ; 
A Commitment to the Minority Handicapped Child 

, / ' PRE-ASSESSMENT 



DIRECTIONS: For aach numbered item»there r is a lettered set of 

alternative- answers or completions. Select the BEST — 
ONE ,for each item. Circle your response. 

1) Which ONE of the following is ff^ a characteristic of a 
m fixed curriculum? m 4 

/ a) tightly sgecitfic ^c) content Oriented- 

b) flexible d)* systematic use ,of textbooks 

2) Which ONE of the following is NOT a characteristic of an 
emergent ^urriculum? 



a) individualized . * c) process oriented • 
5) flexible t ' d) tightly .specific 

* 

3) Which ONE of the following is LEAST important to developing 
a curriculum- for minority students? m The' lg^£ner f s: 

* * * * A 

a) feelings c) goals 

* *b) needs ■ d) age ' 

DIRECTIONS: .To eaph' numbered item, supply the correct response. 4 

4) When initiating , oral or written communication with jninority 
parents, teachers can establish effective communication by. 
observing the fo'llowing guidelines: v * 

4< 



-V— - > 

- - , and 



5) Teachers interested in promoting positive parental 
involvement in their child's education should* assume 
that parents t)£- exceptional children are:*- 



, and 



6) WAYS 'that teacher* can alleviate the fear and isolation 
of parents £nd promote positive alliances are: 



and 



DIRECTIONS: Circle 'Disagree 1 or 'Agree' to each statement %ha£ 
follows: * * % • • 
* * * ♦ 

' 7) It <~lfc v> important for teachers to understand the values 

and lifestyles of all children in their classrooms. 

Disagree , Agree • , 

8) Incorporating the languages, heritage, values, and- 

learning styles of minority children into the educat±u 
: process with status equal to that *of majority Children 

is theoretically and pragmatically impossible. 



ion 



Disagree * Agree 

9) Implementation of P.L. 94*142. diminishes the role and - 
responsibility of the regular school teacher'. 

v * - 

* t 

Disagree ' * Agree 

10) Current forums for "parent/teacher communication (e.g., 
parent-t6acher associations and *.cbnf erences} provide ' 
suff icient*opportunities* for the realization of increased 
. e teacher responsibilities to communicate with parents. * 

Disagree - Agree 
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ESSAY 



11) Discuss briefly what steps are necessary to determine 
what to teach in a mainstreamed environment. 

12) Discuss briefly the varied teaching strategies that 
can be used to enhance the minority handicapped child's 
chances of success in a mainstreamed environm 
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LECTURE I 



DEVELOPING CURRICULUM FOR 
A MAINSTREAMS) ENVIRONMENT 



Curriculum affects students by initiating learning and by 

exposing students to experiences designed to induce the attainment 

of skills and. knowledges aiuTT^phange values' and feelings. 

Curriculum, thus, is a systematic plan for exposing students to 

the content and processes of learning and .living (Joyce 1969) . 

Traditionally, bur ^ohool curriculum has been organized by subject 

areafe. Skills and knowledge are sequenced in an organized way, * — 

with intermittent repetition of major concepts and skills at 
* 

successive levels to provide continuity and consistency. 

Some curricula are spe-cific and are to s be adhered to strictly. 
These curricula specify not only what is \o be taught but the 
teacher's behavior, and materials. They tell what is to be 'taught, * 
how it is to be^taught, $nd when it is to be taught, day-by-day 
and from year-to-year. Such a thoroughly specified curriculum 
poses some problems especially for individuals who may feel the 
content to be outmoded or otherwise irrelevant. Some parent groups* 
and educators \ave rejected such pre -determined curricula because 
the content, materials, and methods of instruction specified in 
these curricula have been unfair in their treatment Or lacTc oi; 
treatment of Blacks* and other minorities. The content has neither 
prized nor respected the differences which characterize these groups 
Moreover, stereotypic views of minorities are still very much a 
part of many cu^iculum plans or minorities are not included at all 4 
In addition, the different learning styles and characteristics of 
many culturally and ethnically different children are not considered 
in t^e specified methods of instruction prescribed. 
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There are alternatives to using ,a predetermined and specific 
curriculum as an inflexible guide. These alternatives can be dis- 
covered by modifying the curriculum with content created by the 
teacher and- the students. This means, in short, that the teacher 
uses the curriculum as a means rather than as an end, in itself. 
Teachers sensitive to the needs of their students recognize the ~~ 
limitations and irrelevance of curriculum content.* Thus, the>* 
adapt the curriculum. They vary their techniques so that minority 
students they teach have as good a chance as majority students to 
attain knowledge and skills and also have the* option to change 
their values and feelings. Curriculum which is tightly specific 
maty be described as fixed while curriculum that is flexible and 
molded to the needs and abilities of the students may be described 
as emergent^; ' * 

; "\ 

* It seems that the use of & fixed curriculum makes unique 

demands upon the 0 teacher. The teacher must fit the student td the 

curriculum. Thus, the educational program becomes content oriented. 

•v s . 

The teacher uses systematically textbooks and manuals. Vhe 

teacher must depend heavily on standardized assessment techniques 

f \ 
and a fixed standar^ of excellence. This educational environment 

is^determin&d for the classroom instructor by subject matter 

specialists,^ teacl^r educators, and curriculum developers. 

On the 'other hand, the character istics • of classrooms which ' 

4 

o 

utilize the emergent curriculum are quite different. The curriculum 
becomes process oriented and is basecl .on the needs of the learner. 
There is much emphasis on individualizing goals and objectives and 

' -8- 



specifying varying tasks. Scheduling, classroom furniture, and 
materials 'are flexible. Most assessment of growth and development 
is through criterion-referenced tests and teacher observation. 
The.. e me rg e nt e due ajtipn aJL_eny_ixo nment_ -isJdeXerjniiied~by_ learner 
needs, teacher needs, parents, and other specialists in the schoo^ 
(See Figure One.) & 

Figure bne 

PHILOSOPHICAL DIFFERENCES IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF CURRICULUM 
AND INSTRUCTIONS FOR MAINSTREAMING 



Role of the Child 



V 



Characteristics 
of .Instruction 



Fixed 

Content Oriented 

Child fitted to the 
curriculum 



Use of prescribed 
curriculum guides 

Textbooks and manuals 

Inflexible standards 
of quality 

Dependence on norm- 
referenced assessment 



Emergent 

Process Oriented 

Curriculum adapted 
to the child 



^Individualized goals 
and objectives \ 

Activity curriculum 

» * 

Flexible scheduling 
'knd classroom environ 
ment 

Situational ethics 
applred when neces-. 
sary 

Frequent use of cri- 
terion-referenced 
assessment 



Curriculum 
Determiner^ 



Curriculum developers , Learners 
Suhij ect area specialists Parents 



Teacher educators 
Pressure groups 



^Community; 
Specialists 
Teachers 
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The placement of handicapped >Black and other minority handi- 
capped students in regular classrooms will demand some changes in- 
- the- way many regular teachers utilize curriculum. The use of fixed 
"~OTrrrcir]^j^ pose" many~~p r obTemsT CMT^i^n~who""have Yearning 



disabilities, no matter how'slight , may find a fixed approach to 
the teaching/learning process another hurdle, like those which have 
traditionally caused them failure. Children who are handicapped 
physically may need, adjustments not in content but in teaching 
strategy and/or process of instruction. On the other hand, ^ 
children who are not handicapped must be provided appropriate 
educational opportunities without fe&r of failure or rejection. 
This means that in ajclassroom containing, both handicapped and Aon- 
handicapped students the, regular teacher will probably have to 
lean to an emergent curriculum. 

Some special educators believe that the regular teacher will 
have to broaden his/her conception of* curriculum beyond the pre- 
scribed guide. Instead of emphasizing the skills of' reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, the regular teacher may need to include - 
som^ generalizable skills, such as learner participation-responding 
and attending. The broadened curriculum should Ije designed to 
he^p students f improve in arranging, and completing tasks*. .It \ 
would include experiences whereby stereotypes of the mentally 
retarded, learning disabled, and physically handicapped children 
are removed and all children become able to appreciate the 
strengths and, weaknesses of each person (McNeil , 1977). Whether 
. .or not one accepts this view of changes required of the regular 
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classroom teacher in a mainstreametf environment, a change must 
take place. Teachers are .going to have to substitute and alter % 
nate.' This change may involve selecting new textbooks that are 

m or e c lose ly aJLigned- with the interest level of-t-he— students — I-t 

way involve shifting the focus from separate discipline areas to 
a multidi§ciplinary approach. -If also may mean that the teafchei* 
will have to select objectives from within the prescribed curricu- 
lum, simplify them, and revise strategies based on a diagnosis of 
learner needs. 

Unlike special educators, regular teacher^' have not always 
had thp training needed to make curricular changes anci to practice 
dia^nostic/pr6s"criptive teaching. However, there are some . consid- 
erations\hat a regular teacher should keep in mind in developing 
curricula f or \handicapped Black and othe'r minority students in 
.regular classrooms. The regular teacher should not attempt to. use 
a curriculum arbitrarily without prior knowledge of the learner. 
The teacher must know the learners, their feelings % their needs, 
and their goals. These -will be the essential factors in developing 
curricula for the handicapped Black ahd other minority students. 

Cyyrrcula for these students must be child-oriented or ^hild-centered- 

(• 

eyen though .a predetermined sequence of skills may be prescribed for 
use all." teachers . 

♦ * The mainstreameci classroom, a class into which handicapped 
students have been integrated, is fiKed with diverse needs and 
abilities. There are children with varied learning abilities, 
of different cultures ix\d races, and with physical handicaps and 
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disabilities.' But, whatever their differences^ $he regular * 
teacher should see the necessity for knowing the learners and the 

* t 

i - * 

environmental factors which cou^d help to explain their behavior. 

- In ifie. Lives of^Children , Dennisoh, (1969) emphasizes that nothing* 
in the ! curriculum* should be so previous, as to supersede the actual 
needs of the child. In. fact, according to Dennison the talent 
of each child, handicapped or not, should be sought out, and a 
prescribed curriculum should be designed to" ensure that the 
child's talent is developed to its fullest. 

In addition, the regular teacher must remember that the 
content and materials specified in a predetermined curriculum 
p>lan may be biased. Where biases exist, the regular teacher must ■ 
adapt or delete the material's and substitute more appropriate 
materials. ■ v 

Also, the teacher must remember that teaching opportunities " 
can occur by accident. Classroom incidents in which prejudice's 
against and rejection of individual children based on color or 
on handicapping conditions will occur. Capitalizing upon these 
unfortunate and accidental occurences, the regular teacher should 

'incorporate experiences' in the curriculum which help children 
develop more healthy attitudes resulting from these specific 
events and interaction with* children who are considered different. 

'At other times, regular, teachers and students will find biases 
in the* school environment which are not "controllable bv the 

'teacher or the student, such as staffing patterns and extra- 
curricular activities that discriminate or building facilities' 
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, that ar^e inappropriate. The regular teacher can tise these 

inappropriate events or activities, al^o, a^ptfrricular experiences. 
Not only are they relevant, but these events help children deal "with 

the realities of our society. According_„to_J.oiies .(1970) curriculum... 

is what happens. So the curriculum, whether predetermined, . 
emergent, or accidental, affects the perceptions children acquire 
of themselves and of the world around* them/ 

* Regular teachers must also be cognizant of how important 
parent input can be in the development^ of curriculum and in the 
selection of content. Schools are ess en^ialiyTtreal institutions, 
and the curriculum should reflect- the needs and "goals of Black 

, c 

and other minority group parents and other individuals within the 
'community as well. During the mid-sixties He acK§tart 'became a 
pioneer within th„e public education domain by'focusing on the 
significance of parents in determining the policies as well as the 
programs that affected the education and welfare of their children. 
One of its specific requirements was "a mandatory parent involvement 
at all levels of program development . and participation. 11 Because* 
of the P.L. 94-142 mandate, regular teachers will find that 
parents are an ^integral part of the de.cision-makiirg team that 
decides what is to be taught, how it is \p be taught, a,nd when. 
Curriculum development, then, will at # no %ime be the .sole respdn- 
sibility of the regular teacher. Special education specialists, 
psychologists, resource ^teachers , parents, and, of course, the 
child himself /herself will provide the information needed to adapt 
curriculum which addresses his/her needs in a mainstreamed environment 



Steps to Determine What* to Teach in a Mains treamed Environment 

Curriculum is what is taught, how it is ttaught, and when it 
is taught. However, «the regular teacher needs some systemati^ way 

of deciding what is to be taught. m The subject areas are Usually 

I / 

obvious and dictated by a school system or individual school. For * 
example, the school system dict^t^s^that children in. the third 
grade will learn to multiply. The regular teacher ' s 'responsibility 
then becomes to get each student from his/her respective point A 
to his/her' respective point B. This. is done by* determining the 
student ! s functioning^ level as it relates to the prescribed 
multiplication skill .sequence . p0 * 

To determine t^ child's level of perf ormance*, the teacher 
♦along with\ parents , and other specialists will use a diagnostic 
procedure. \ All available resources such as analyses of multiple 
standardized intelligence -and achievement tests, criterion- referenced 
tests, informal mathematics^ tests * and parent ai/d teacher observa- 
tions will-be used. From this data, -the chil-d's functioning level" 
is determined and -recorded . The teacher must then work out long 
and short term objectives which will form the basas for the 
individual child's program. Tlj^e^'b j ect i ves will spell out the 
expected outcomes and the organization of knowledge , -skills , and 
behavior 'to be learned. Objectives should no*£ be so fixed and 
sequenced that there is not latitude for change based oj^ the 

learner's progress or* lack of prpgress., 

«•**<■» * 

To get the student from point A to point B, the teacher, 
utilizing a task analysis approach-to curricular development ,* must 
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select, develop, and order learning tasks for the child. Such task 
^analysis allows the teacher to adapt content to the. more, specific 
needs of students. It also allows the teacher to eliminate in^~ 
appropriate materials which discriminate against some children " 
according to externally applied standards. 

~T A simple task analysis for telling time" is used to* describe" 
how a regular teacher can make curriculum relevant and achievable, 
In sum, there is a terminal obj ective which when, broken down into 
tasks provides the regular teacher and the child with a curricular 
program which has manageable steps toward accomplishing / that objective 
(Mandell $ Fiscus, 1981). 

Figure Three 



Terminal. Objective: Given a clock face, the student will read the 
time to the nearest fi.ve-minute interval with 100 ^percent accuracy. 

Task Analysis : . 

* r 0 ' 

*1. Given a clock face .with no hands and with circles in place 

of numerals., the student -will write in the correct numerals. ' 

2. Given a clock face with numerals and an hour hand only, the 

student will read the hour as o'clock by stating the 

numeral that is immediately beFore the hour hand. 

3. Given a complete clock face (numerals, hour, and ^minute hand), 
✓''the student will identify the hour and minute hands^by 

drawing a circle around the hand asked for by the teacher. 

4. Given a complete clock face with minute hand held constant, 
the student will correctly read rhe hour when asked. 

5. Given a clock face with numerals and "minute hand only, the 
student will count by fives starting at the top of tfie clock 
to the minute han,d position and -state, the number of minutes 
indibated . 

6. Given a clock face with either a minute or an hour hand, the 
student will orally state which hand is on the clock and then 
read the appropriate minutes or hour. - • 1 

7. Given a complete clock face with the minute hand positioned 
only at five-minute intervals, the student will read the 
time by stating \the hour .first and then the minutes. 
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Although instructional strategies will not be discussed in 
this session, it is important to realize that in analyzing and 
specifying tasks there will often be varjed ways of teaching tasks. 
For example, if^a student has ^rouble differentiating between the 
hour and minute hands, it may be necessary to color-code the hands 
— tCL^ prou icLe f urthe r di f f erenc e-S— Ln the Jiands until the student— be corner 
more discriminating. However, a middle school or junior high school 
student with the same difficulty may require more meaningful methods 
and techniques appropriate for his/her age and interest such" as * 
using a factory-type time clock to help him/her see a relationship 
between' time and maintaining a job (Mandell § Fiscus, 1981). m 

, Wt^at then are the advantages of th,^ task analysis approach 
to curriculum development for the regular teacher? It utilizes 
( teaching skills that are not new to teachers who have been trained 

s 

for the regular classroom environment, and it provides them with an 
organized way to instruct handicapped Brack and other minority - 
students who may need alternative teaching/learning strategies^ o 
learn. The content to be Teamed is -simplified into specific tasks. 
Concepts to be presented are singled out so that the teacher, the 
learner, and parent are aware of what is to be taught. The previous 
knowledge and behavior of individual students are taken into consid- 
eration to ensure that a sound basis for building new knowledge and 
modifying behavior can* occur. J 

Another approach that non-specialized instructors can use to 

determine what to teach is the fusion plan, which has been widely 

adopted for use with learning disabled children. The fusion plan 
• ■ 
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takes into consideration basic curricular areas and focuses on human 
processes arid* needs. Come areas covered in the fusion plan are ^ 
as follows: 

_1) observing the -environment-reacting to the world around us ; * 
2) communicating $leas and feelings; 
_ ^ p rotect ^ n ^„„g_„-^_^^ human a1a~dVriatur¥l~r"e sources ind" 
property; 

4) producing? exchanging, distributing and consuming food, 
clothing,* and shelter; 

* S) transporting people, and goods; 



6) organizing and governing; 



7) creating tools, techniques, and social arrangements; y/ 

8) providing recreation; and 

9) expressing and satisfying aesthetic and spiritual impulses. 
(Johnson, 1*97 5 , P. 2(f4) . 

These broad areas take into Consideration specific subject ~~ v 

ai;eas. Social studies (economics, sociology, psychology, and * 

political science), science, communication skills, physical education, 

v ' 

aft, music, and ^literature are covered* This fusion # curr iculm*is a 

• * 
way for experienced teachers to modify traditional curricula and 

instruction to meet broader educational obj ectives* which have been, 
achieved in clinical settings with learning disabled children. 
Throu£fe-<lif ferent experiential activities,, the fusion curriculum pro- 
vides the opportunity for handicapped, minority , students to ; succeed 
more frequently, because the stigma 'of failing subjects is less a* 
factor. The fusion curriculum also allows Black and other minority 
handicapped students whom might perceive the realities of our society 
differently to learn and participate in life processes which are 
relevant to them. ' ^- 



Regular teachers will find that most Schools which have maiiy 
streamed classes have not made significant changes i'n their curriculum 
The curriculum is based on selected academic disciplines, mucfh like 
all other schools or other classrooms. Thus,. even in mainstreamed 
classes, regular teachers, as individual agents, of change assisted 
by parents, resource specialists, an'd others, may find it necessary 
to broaden, adapt, or discard areas or disciplines which do not 
create the learning environment which is appropriate for a^l learners, 
especially handicapped Black and^other minor ity /group students. 
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strategies which can be used 
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of success in .a mainstreamed 
environment , 
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Objectives' and learning tasks tell .the teacher what to teach 
while the -instructional strategies 'tell the teacher how and when to 
teach. The teacher who can use various methods of instruction is 
better able to match* content and student needs than is the 
instructor who confines himself /herself to a single "tried but 
'true" approach, rfhas.heen found that, except for the use of - 
braille or sign language, regular - teachers are generally equipped 
to use p a variety of -methods which promote ^success ful learning in 
children of different abilities, (Reynolds^! 97 7.) . 

The most widely used organisational approach to the main- 
streamed^ environment is individualized instruction. It is .a means 
of matching students' needs, interests, and levels of instrucj^f 
-A Knowledge of each 'student • s : needs , interests, and functioning 
-level of ^instruction can offer the teacher options for one-to-one 
.imi ruction, and small or large group instruction depending upon the 
ar<=# Ai<b6dV or § skilll Individualizing instruction is also 
dependent' upon ^thet chad's attention, span sensory limitations , 
and/or gnergy '^ej ,? (Maxell, 19*1). The child who has limited 
hearing, for example, may find large group' instruction more 
difficult than snubil group-, or one-to-one instruction. Wherein the 
same child may find a learning task involving aesthetics in 
art or dance in large groups rewarding and stimulating. 

There are many Instructional strategies .that can be -used to, - 
enhance an individualized instructional approach for Black handi- 
capped and -other minority children. These strategies are often 
successful with regular students as well.' The -regular teacher's 
understanding and knowledge of^students' interests and abilities 
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provide the primary criterion fo.r the ^stratfeey or combination of 
strategies to be used. This knowledge and understanding also 
dictate the appropriate time and environment in which the 
instruction is to take place. 

^Several specific strategies which are used in both special «— 
education classes and regular classes have pfoven to be effective f 
with many Bl^ck and other minority children. These strategies-- 
direct instruction, undercutting, reinforcement of learning, peer 
and cross-age tutoring--tend' to allow minority children more * 
opportunity^ to achieve and to strengthen self-esteem (Reynolds, 
,41977;) . The strategies ajre also effective in helping 'the minority 
child increase his/her knowledge and develop competency ixi * . 

r 

attaining basic skills. 

Direct Instruction is the most frequent strategy used^in the 

beginning stages of learning concepts or skills. The teacher 

lectures, demonstrates, and/or explains with or without the benefit 

|of audio- visual aids. Direct instruction can be effective with 

children who require* lots of structure and teacher direction. 

However, in ],arge group situations in a mainstreamed environment, 

direct instruction should be kept to' a minimum. Direct instruction 

is also an effective strategy in one-on-one and small group situations. 

This is a factor often overlooked by regular teachers., 

■ * 

Undercutting is a strategy used in individualized education 

J 

programs and is bflflt described as beginning instructional/learning 
activities that are a little below the level at which the child 
can function without ^assistance . In the area of reading, teachers 
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have referred to it as instruction at the independent level. The, 
same procedure works ^n all other subject areas. Undercutting can 
be a very positive strategy to use with^exceptional students from 
racial or cultural minority groups. ^ 

Many handicapped children, and especially Black children in 
our schools, have' experienced failure in their communities and the 
larger society. This' is true for large pockets of poor children, 
too. Undercutting tends to decrease the, chance of such failure. 
When used consistently, it tends to build self-confidence and self- 
expectancy and is ^ sound strategy for inducing learning. ^ m 

Reinforcement of Learning is a strategy which stresses outer 
experience, pvert behavior, action, and reaction/ Essentially, the 
strategy involves the reinforcing or rewarding of correct answers 
or proper#behavior 'to increase the likelihood of the behavior being 

M 

repeated. * • 

There are many classroom schemes developed for use by teachers 

that utilize reinforcement of learning, all of wfarch are based on 

the work of B.F. Skinner. Positive reinforcement is a classroom s 

"strategy that utilizes the Skinnerian learning theory. Using fne 

positive reinforcement strategy, teachers ignore where possible 

^ ■ 

all improper behavior. An example: Johnella is misbehaving , 

the teacher praises Thomas who is seated next to Johnella and is 

* fe> •> • , 

attending to this lesson. The developers of this strategy believe . 

t c 

that when Johnella sees Thomas being praised or rewarded, she -will j 
want to behave in a like manner^ r / 

In addition to its^use in modifying behavior , .positive ^reinforce 
ment can also be used to increase a- student f $ rate of, learning 



academic tasks. The reward or reinforcer used as part of this 
strategy has been useful with handicapped children in special 
classes. In addition, regular classroom teachers at all levels 

t have used rexnforcers as part of their instruction. Some rein- I 
forcers which have been used for over fifty years include the 
star, charts, special privileges, and social^ approval . Social 
approval is ased by warm and affectionate teachers who recognize 
the importance to children of both verbal and non-verbal communi- 
cation. They praise when .needed , touch without fear, approve, and 
compliment through eye-contact, 

More recently, teachers have used tokens and contracts as 
reinforcers. When contracts are used, the child is actively 
involved in the decisions made about how he/she is to be taught, 
when the completion of the identified tasks is expected. The 
child selects the regard that is to be given wh^.the set' number 

# of tokens has^een earned or upoit completion of the -contract . 

It is important for teachers to refrain from the overuse of 
reinforcers. Praising or rewarding children for every satisfactory 
contribution can cause children to become insensitive and indifferent 
to reinforcement. Therefore, the use of intermittent reinforcement 
is suggested. Intermittent reinforcement, follows a schedule- 
where praise Is given in specified time intervals. For, example, 
a program can be set up wherein a child is praised every third or 
foufth time a behavior occurs. Praising intermittently then but I 
consistently can be very ,ef fective in maintaining behaviors. 

In cases where teachers are faced witth children exhibiting 
extreme behavior, special education personnel or psychologists may 



help identify rein'forcers that may be successful/ 

Peer and Cross-Age Tutoring are widely 1 used strategies to 
assist teachers in individualization. The advantages of^ser 
teaching are many; however, a few stand out as more positive , 
than- others for use with handicapped Black and other minority 

handicapped children. The advantages of peer teaching are as 

/ 

follows: 

^ 1. 'Peer's can often explain very complex concepts in simpler 
and more understandable terms than the teacher; 

2. Peers can help each other by using drill, cueing., and 

modeling which allows the teacher to maximize *time with 
* other children; % 

■3. m Peers are able to develop empathy and patience. Moreover, 
when encouraged to change from tutor to tutee , - children 
develop respect f or *the special abilities other s , possess . 

* * * ^ 

Teacher Behaviors „ • - 

In addition to the varied strategies that effective tetfchers 

use with success in the regular classroom, these ins tructors *also 

seem, to have ce.rtain instructional moves and-sclassrdOm control 

techniques which make the instructional strategy used more 

effective. Teacher instructional mov§s are identified in Figure 

One. • ' • . „ i ^ J 
\ -Figure Qne • ' 

Instructional Moves 

More attending * • • More pacing 

Le^-s abruptness , . * More praising 

More drilling / Less rushing 

More encouraging < More spontaneity 

j.^ More ethnicity, '• ' Less stereotyping 

. Less falling time More structuring 

•Fewer illogical statements ,. More teacher-m^Je 

More mobility ■ .More materials^ 

. More monitoring of Teaming ' Less time fixedness 

y More .-open sentences More waiting 

- = ' . 3 . - 



r Teacher behavior control moves ate described in Figure Two. 

Figure Two t 

' Teacher Behavior. Control Moves 

Less belittling , Less moralizing 

More consistency of message Less, policing * 

Less exuding More personalizing w 

Less harassing Less sarcasm 

£ - Less ignoring . % More signaling 

More modeling * > 

Handicapped Black and other minority handicapped children 
have a great e^bha nc ^ of developing a senfe of self -pride and worth 
and of attaining academic success if they are exposed to teachers 
who maintain the instructional and behavior control moves in 
Figured One and \wo. 

Teacher attitude^ must be considered ano'ther basic element 
affecting' instructional Ndelivery . The- 'Rosenthal and Jaeobson 
^Report of the'lat.e Sixties^revealed the tremendous*- impact that ~ 
attitudes of teachers have ort^student performance^ This effect 
has been especially evident in teacher expectations of minority 
children. Black children who are handicapped are highly visible. 
These children who are both minority and handicapped are victims 
of a double jeopardy in -that many teachers expect less from 'both 
groups • These teachers typically give le§s attention and praise, 
to, are less supportive of, demand less of, afid are less eager 
to interact yith these groups of children to- ensure their academic 
success. 

Preconceptions of the behavior of many children who are Black 
and handicapped are derived from assumptions of the "deficit" 
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theory- rather than the "dif fprence" theory. Subscribers, of the' 
deficit theory view the cHild who comes to school and does not 
function as a fiddle-class chiTd is expected to function, as 
unreaSy because of an inadequate home environment." ^Those persons 
* who subscribe to the difference theory view the child who does 
• not function as a middle-class child is expected to function as 
different as a result of cultural diversity. Teachers make 
stereotypic judgments which categorize children as less than 

9 

able learners and social and emotional misfits (Crowl, 1974). 

They are unable to see value in difference. On the other hand 

with the advent of PL 94-142 , regular teachers in a mainstreamed 

environment are challenged to develop and use instructional 

strategies, that are positivp. They are challenged to maintain an 

individualized education program in which all students can learn 

at their <own pace. Thus, the regular teacher in a mainstreamed 

classroom is a critical element in the teaching/learning process. 

, Moreover, the success* of many children of. various abilities, 

interests, cultures, and performance levels is dependent upon the^ 

teacher's knowledge of what and how to teach and especially his/her 

attitude and behavior toward handicapped Black' and other minority 

handicapped students. * 

(Show the filmstrip, Teaching Strategies .* 
Generate your own follow-up questions.; 



^ Teaching Strategies is from the set Mains t reaming : Classroom 
Management . 
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CLASS THREE 



PARENT INVOLVEMENT 



J 



5,9 



; ' - TRANSPARENCY 4 - CLASS GOAL 


9 

\ 

I 

t Behavioral Objective 


Enabling 'Activity 




♦ 

- Teacher Educator 


Student 


Material 


1) The student will be r able to 

last and discuss ways of establishing 
and maintaining effective 
communication with minority parents. . 


9 

Lecture TTT 

U W V-^ XXX 

• 


Lecture III 

Read Handout TTT-1 


laQ Lecture III: Parent 
Involvement 

b) Haridout III-l Communicating • 

i WI Lll rai CJlLo UL v>Ll± LLII cL± ±y 

Diverse Exceptional 
Children 

1 

\ 


2) The student will be able to 
. discuss six (6) ways of addressing 
the primary needs of parents of 
minority handicapped students. . ' 

K 
i 


1 

Lecture III 

* 

> .... 


1 . 

Lecture III 

Read Handout I II- 2 

/ 


2a) Lecture III: Parent 
Involvement 

b) Handout III - Tips for 
Teachers on Schoor- Parent 
Communication 9t , 


3) The student will be able to 

identify nine (9) 'positive assumptions 
pertaining to parents of exceptional 
children which will assist teachers 
in promoting parental involvement 
in the education of their chijd. 

f - 

• 
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Lecture JII 
* 

# 

r 


Lecture III 

Read Handout III-3 

> 

* * 


3a) Lecture III: Parent • 

; Involvement 

i 

b) Handout III - 3 Basic . 
Considerations in Planning 
a Parent -Involvement 
Program * 

CI ' • 

i 



OPTIONAL INSTRUCTIONAL PLAN - CLASS III 



Behavioral Objective 



1] "and 2) 
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Enabling Activity 



Teacher Edupator, 



Student 

Rdle play a parent/ 
teacher conference , 
with a minority 
parent, ^ - 

Conference Options: 

o Beginning*year 
conference 

o Conference to refer 
student for testing 

o Conference when 
child is performing 
poorly 

o Conference when 
student is a 
discipline problem 



Group activity: 

DeVelop a program to 
involve parents in 
working with their 
child at home 



Material 



Handout III-l 
Handout. Ill -2 



CO 



HANDOUTS, TRANSPARENCIES (APPENDDQ 



CLASS III 

' Handouts 



Handout III r -l - Comnuhicatiqg with Parents of 
Culturally Diverse Exceptional 
Children 

Handout III-2 - Tips for Teachers Qa School- 
Parent Communication 

Handout I I 1-3 - Basic Considerations in Planning 
a Parent Involvement Program 



Transparencies 

\ \ 

TP-4 - Class Goal 
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PARENT INVOLVEMENT: A KEY TO SUCCESSFUL 
DEVELOPMENT AND DELIVERY OF SERVICES 
TO HANDICAPPED MINORITY STUDENTS 
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Studying the history of education in America, one quickly 
'discovers that parents of handicapped children and non-handicapped 
children have been, systematically isolated from both the schools 
and teachers and denied any meaningful, "decision-making roles 
regarding their children's education. There were some exceptions 
to this systematic isolation, especially in the early nineteen 
hundreds when parents of handicapped children lobbied to make 9 
changes in the 'education of their children. HoweVer., this 
rejection and isolation of parents have been particularly evident 
in ^irban communities where parents and children are not always 
handicapped but ars' from cultural and social environments which 
differ from the teacher and -mainstream America." These parents were 
not actively involved in the education that their children received 

I A 

in the pftbl ic N school s Moreover, many parents w£re in awe of 

/ 

teachers, by* virtue of the parents' feelings of ^inadequacy or lack 
# . ' / 

of knowledge of the teacher/learning arena. Others, were alienated 

'* V> I 

'from th£ school because of negative expediences with school per- m 

sonneL,. Most parents were, however, concerned about tfheir 

children's education although they dia mot know wljat they could 

do to assist the schBql in educat ing^tHeir^tli^ldren . In addition, 

teachers did not view parents as educators and, 'thus, as capable 

of participating in the development and delivery of education. 

This period o£ parental isolation from education is ending 

as more teachers and parents begin to work in partnership to * 

develop programs and solve educational, problems . Much of the 

impetus supporting the* .move toward parent involvement has re- 
•» 

suited from a combination of educational studies and the political 
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movements of the sixties and seventies. Teachers are also beginning 
to see the role of and to 'interact with the extended family which* 
is often a viable part of Black a*nd other minority family 
structure. Of significance- is Head Start which required parent 
involvement. The latest impetus for parent involvement has come 
from the legislative mandates of P. L.* 94-142. ' 

PARENTS AS PARTNERS. 

^ Over the past three decades many Black and other minority 
children have been identified as intellectually handicapped and 
have been relegated to special classes although parents have 
been convinced that their children were misplaced. Public* Law 
.94-142 acknowledges the importance of parents in the education of 
children. A mandate tH^t identifies the role of parents in the* 

development of an individualized education plan for the handi- 

* > * 

capped child is specifically in the law.* Procedural safeguards 

inherent in the \avj are recognition of the parent's right to 

monitor 'his/her child's education and to (^hallenge the education 

•provided, . v 

• The teacher and parent cooperatively are able to provide 
the be % st educational environment possible to help the handicapped 
Black and other minority child reach his/her potentials However, 

being able to wbrk ,in partnership with parents to enhance the 

i ^ 
learning of handicapped Black and other minority children is'not 

an innate skill. It, must be taught! Thus, teacher education pro; 

grams in our colleges and ^universities must see, parent -teacher 

education as a priority. However, as' late as the seventies, pre- 
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service teachers could go. through an undergraduate teacher education 
program without being apprised of the importance of parents as 
active and eager contributors to the education of children, except 
in their traditional roles as roonwnothers and- fathers and Parent 
Teacher Association (PTA) memberjs. * jf 

Whereas sharing information such as reports, records, progress 
rpports > and other information with^parents is not^ necessarily new 
for teachers, allowing parents to share in. critical' decisions , such 
as planning educational programs based on this information is new/ 
Thus, the P.L. 94-142 mandate for parent involvement makes it ■ 
necessary for regular teacher^ in 'a*' mainstreamed environment tjp 
develop skill in new r^les 

COMMUNICATING WITH PARENTS 



' Working with-parents to design and implement curriculum for 
handicapped children is one way for regular teachers to develop- 
"effective communication skills. Regular teachers must do the 
1 follow iiTg: T v . . ^ 

1) participate with parents in planning curriculum 
. for children on a partnership basis;. 



2) 'confer with parents periodically on the progress 

of the child; ~- 

3) report an'd interpret the evaluation of children 

in clear precise terms without resorting to education 

jargon; 
» 

4) supervise parents who assist iji the delivery of 
instructional and non- instruct ional services within 
the school (Reynolds-, 1977). ■ « . 
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Td pbtain the participation of Black'and fr other minority parents 
of handicapped children-, the educator must communicate with the 
parents effectively ♦ The regulaV_f ducator must listen to and 
inform parents in order to effect understanding, trust, and 
respect. Two special educators asked parents of handicapped 
children for suggestions that would make beginning teachers (and* 
all teachers as well) more effective in their communication. In 
response, the parents suggested that the teacher should: , 

I) Be honest, explain things, including the good and 
bad sides; , 

Z) Be sensitive to parents 1 feelings'and give them as 
much information possible;' 

3) Understand that yfist parents do care about their • 
children and what happens; school is not a dumping 
ground or a babysitting service to them; 

4) Offer suggestions to bemused at home; 

5) Set the example for the child; the teacher, like 
the parent, must model goo* behaviorf 

'6) Be open to parent^ 1 suggestions. Thje teacher should 
, not always be negative; 1 

7) Have a lot of contact with paints; 

8) Be sensitive to the child's needs and try to Jo.ok 
at all aspects of the child; » 

9) Do not be afraid to ask that exceptional children 
work at home, but give them specific things to 

^ accomplish which are in tune with what is going on 

in the classroom; 

10) Do not make premature judgments of the learning 
potential of the-parents, thereby slowing down 

* 'some learning that could be taking place; 

11) Learn to relate to parents. The teacher should 
understand that the child "is handicapped but that | 

t the parents are not; \^ 

.12) Help the child to feel important, to be top dog in 
p something (Mandell § Fiscus, 1981). 

All of these recommendations from parents are indications of 
the desire of parents of handicapped children to communicate 
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with the teachers of their children, 

Marion (1979) suggests other guidelines that teachers may use 
J .to establish effective oral and written communications that are 
t Sensitive to Black and minority parents/ They are as follows: 

1) Know, if possible, the educational lev'el of the 

| parents before sending out written communication. 

This information will help determine the wording 
of the message; 

2) Use the titles Mr. and Mrs, in all written -s 
- correspondence; 

.3) .Be brief but clear in oral and written communicat i6ns ; 

4) Use language that can be understood by the parent, 

but is not condescending; A 

Be positive in his/her approach and begin with 
sojjie of the child's positive attributes; 

6) Ask parents to repeat parts of the discussion 
where clear understanding is essential. 

« • * 

When parent? and teachers communicate effectively, advantages 

-accrue to all parties involved* (See Figure Four.) ■ 

Figure Four * . \ 

— : a : 

ADVANTAGES OF OPEN -COMMUNICATION BETWEEN 
THE REGULAR TEACHER AND THE PARENT 

There is an opportunity for cooperative planning. 

The teacher^ has an opportunity to perceive family 
interactions. 1 

It helps involve the parent* in the total education system. 

It broadens the teacher's perspective 'of family and 
societal differences . , 

It follows the intent and spirit of P.L. 94-142. 

Parents and teachers learn hew technifqu&s^spf conferring. * 
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PARENT NEEDS V 

Parents of handicapped a Black and other minority students have 
Specif ic .needs that the regular teacher can address to gain their 
p^articipat ion. fhese needs are the need for information and the 

f 

need, to belong. i 
" ' \ ' * 

The parents' need for information is one that teachers must 

not overlook. Although the provisions, of P.L. 94-142 may be, 

well-known td educators, parents of handicapped children^, although 

'exposed to P.L^^I-412, may still have insufficient familiarity 

with'the law. Thus, educators must inform- parents of the law and 

its regulatipns (Marion, 1980)., In addition, parents should be . 

informed of the evaluation procedures used for placement and of 

advocacy groups that are available to assist them. To provide 

information to parents of minority handicapped students, the • * 

regular teacher can, mail flyers, have parent -teacher conferences, 

*and hold informal meetings in churches and community centers. 

Cooperating parents of minority tiarfdicapped students can also be 

, used- as outreach workers to inform unresponsive parents of the 

law, its regulations, and the parent/school , partnership-. Besides 
•* ' » 

informing parents of the law, teachers must inform minority parents 

■ • . * 

of the services that are available in the school to assist' the 
*■ « « 

handicapped child and the family. The more informed parents are^, 
the more 'able they are to work with educators to develop and 
and deliver appropriate education their children. 
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Afeeri to Belong 

p 

Some parents of handicapped Black and other minority handi- 
capped students have not had the experience of belonging to parent 
or advocacy groups. Others may have- be longed to groups that 
expressed views that were inconsistent with their lifestyle and* 
cultural orientation. At meetings or in groups, statements Which 
seem to view unfavorable the childre'aring practices and the 
family structure of minority groups have caused minority parents 
to feel unwanted or undesirable (Marion, 1980). "For these 
reasons, minoijity parents have been reluctant to form alliances 
with middle-class oriented organizations, and, resultingly, 

minority parents have become isolated. 
I « 

/The teacher of minority handicapped students can alleviate 
parer^s \ feelings bf isolation and promote the development of 
alliances between p^rent?s and the school by doing the following: 

'I- 1} " Assuring parents that they should not feel guilty 
■ * about their child's exceptionality or problem; " " t 

2) Accepting ( the parents 1 feelings without labeling * 
them ; . t . ' ' . 

3) Helping parents' to see the positives in the future; 

4) Accepting parents' as individuals^not representatives 
of a category; % 

- 5) ^Respecting the need for parents... to value 'their 
* ' . -lives highly; 

6) Recognizing . .what a big job it is to raise an 

exceptional child and help parents to find... the 
range of programs, services, and financial resources 
needed to make it possible for parents todo'the, 
job with dignity (adapted from: "U.S. Department of 
Health, Education $ Welfare, 1976b*. p. 2). * v 
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To encourage thg participation of minority parents in the 

education of their children, teachers of minority handicapped 

children 'need to become advocates. Their taking an active and 

visible role on behalf of handicapped students and their pro- 

viding forums where minority parents can present their views in -a 

non-hostile atmosphere will encourage minority parents to join 

forces with the school for- the benefit of ^their children. In 

addition, the desire for the participation of minority parents 

as members of organizations should be communicated to parents 

through positive and sincere solicitation. 

# 

ASSUMPTIONS TO ENSURE PARENT INVOLVEMENT 

■ If regular educators are to have succes-s in involving parents 
of handicapped children in the development and delivery of 
.education to their children , several ^assumptions need to be made. 
These assumpt ibns^speak to the relationship between parents and 
their handicapped child and between parents" and their 'child f s * 
educational program (Karnes §' a Lee,< 1980). These assumptions * 
are $s follows: ' ' 

1) Parents are interested in the growth of their 
handicapped child and want to acquire new and 
improved skills in* order to promote the child's 
growth; 

2) Parents will involve themselves when professionals 
show respect fo*r them as individuals; 

3) * Parents will find time to become invQlved' in 0 

' . , .their Child 1 s " program if the ^involvement, makes > 
sense to them ; 

4) Parents are willing and able to learn improv.ed ^ 
skills for' working with their handicapped child; 
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5) Pfarents will involve >hemselves ,most when their 
training, is specific and when they can see some 
direct applications; * 

6) Parents will involve themselves most when the 
approach is individualized; 

7) Parents will involve themselves most when served 
by professionals who have been trained specially 
to work with parents in divergent, appropriate 
ways; 

8) Parents will involve themselves most when informed 
of the progress of theijr efforts; 

9) Parents will develop more positive attitudes when 
involvement is successful (Karnes § Lee, 1980). 

' , i 

TEACHER COMMITMENT 

yS . . . 

Whatever programs are structured to gain the involvement and 
commitment of parents will require creativity, patience, and 
competence on the part of educators. Parents can be willing 
partners if educators evince confidence in the ability of parents 
to give meaningful input and support. Educators should be candid 
but caring and receptive off views that may conflict with their 
own. 'Their desire to help handicapped children succeed in the 
academic and social setting must -b^ one that is evident and 
sincere. As educators, they must strive to synthesize thel real 
with the ideal to effect an appropriate education for each minority 
handicapped child. In. addition, it is well to remember that the 
parents o$ the handicapped love their children and want the best 
for them, much the same as parents of nonhandicappecL children . 

* * % 

Moreover, if the regular educator is sensitive to the handicapped 
child's parents possible guilt, shame, and feeling of blame for 
having a handicapped child, he/she can 'be, ever empathetic and 
supportive. 
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The development of an Individualized Education Plan (IEP), 
a major component of P.L. 94- 142 , is 'an excellent vehicke^to 
effect a partnership between the parents and the school. The 

» 

IEP is to be developed and reviewed each year by t the child's 
parents and others, such as the teacher, a special education 
specialist, and a representative of an agency which i9 able to 
contribute to the program development. The Individualized 
Education Program must include: 

1) A statement of the child's present level of 
educational performance ; 

* 2) A statement of annual goals including short-term 

instructional obj ectives ; j 

3) A statement of the specific educational and re- 
lated services to be provided; 

4) The extent to which the child will participate 
. in a regular education program; 

« 

5) The projected date for initiation and anticipated 
duration of such services; 

i 

v X si 6) Appropriate objective criteria, evaluation pro- 

ceduresj and schedules for determining on~at least 
an annual basis whether instructional objectives 
are being achieved. 

f 

The mandates of P.L. 94-142 indicate that all services which 
are related' to f ~the instruction of the handicapped child must be 
clearly specified and communicated to parents and others re- 
sponsible for the child's education in order that all are aware 
of the support services to be provided. Parents are then able to 
determine the. appropriateness of the school's intent. For example 
when the regular teacher needs the assistance of special ed- 
ucators and/or special, instructional teaching aids not housed in 
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the regular classroom, parents an<J all who are concerned need to 
* * 

be apprised of why this assistance is needed $nd when it is to be ' 

* * • * ' * w 

used. At other times the regular teacher must use ancillary ' 

services which are essential for the handicapped jchild. Such 

service's may include special transportation around the school 

facility to receive appropriate ins truct ion ,to supplement class - 

room instruction. When these services are provided and parents 

are informed openly and more often .than not have been i part of 

I 

the planning, misunderstandings, mistrust, and ignorance between 
parents and the school will be lessened or nonexistent. . 

TOGETHER 
Teachers and parents must work together to provide the best 

I m 

possible education for each minority handicapped Child. This' 

a * * - 

means that parents and teachers Jieed to share information about the 
school^Wf^ironment and the home environment. In addition, to * ' 
effect a partnership, the regular teacher must develop strategies 
that can be used with parents who are angry, shy* and unirfformed 
and with those who^ harboj guilt feelings. Crucial to the develop- 
ment of a positive wording relationship with parents is the 
teacher's respect for and knowledge of cultural diversity and 
handicapping conditions. S 

On the other hand, parent^ must feel free to share with 
teachers what they perceive -as realistic goals, and ^objectives for 
theij child. They 'must be willing .to match these goals against 
data^irom several sources. Moreovqr, the information on the child 1 
performance at home and in other f amiW/social environments pro- 



vided by parents is invaluable for it provides the teacher with 
the additional data for deciding the appropriateness of services. 
,It also helps in the selection. of environments for receiving the 
instructional services. 

P.L. 34-142, has brought into- focus the importance of parents 
in the education of students. The law delineates specifically 
that parents are to participate in the development of the IEP 
and have due process rights. Thus, the law mandates and gives 

r 

impetus to the development of parent- teacher partnerships in an 
effort to provide appropriate education to each handicapped child 

finally, there is a g^eat need in all of our schools and 
especially the classes where there are such diverse needs as those 
of minority jiancficapped students to improve the chances of 
academic success. Teachers' no longer have to do i*t alone. Barents 
are there, not only because of P*L. 94-14 2 or Title I mandates, 
but because they care t about their children. The involvement of 
parents in the mainstreamed classroom with <the regular* teacher is 
good fo,r the child, 'good for the parents, gopd for the teacher, 
"and good for public education. .< 
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^ : Date 

Professor f • 

• • , . '• * v- 

The Development and Delivery of Instructional Services ' 
. A Commitment to .the Minority Handicapped Quid 

Directions: , For each numbered item there is a lettered set of alternate 
answers or completions. Select the. BEST ONE for each item. Circle 
your response. * ( ■> 

1} Much ^ONE of the following is NOT a teaching strategy that may be used 
to enhance the success of. a minority student in a mainstreamed environ- 
ment? * . . * 

* a 

a) undercutting . \ ^ . w - ^ , . 

bi) reinforcement of learning \ 

c) direct instruction 

d) * individualized education plan 

2) - Which ONE of the following is least important to developing a curriculum 
for miriority^ students? TKe learner T s • * 7 * 

, a) nereis . < - , *. ; . % 

. b> age . • . _ % * %mt e . . 

cj feelings ^ * 

d} goafs ' * • r * 

' • % -J 

,3} Which ONE of the following is NOT a step to use when determining curricu- 
lum in a mainstreamed environment?. 

* 

a) instructional strategies ^ - ' ^ 

h) task analysis ' * 

c) fusion 'plan. * - * - • 

. % d) students level. of functioning ' 1 , 

*'* ' 

. * Directions: Circle •Disagree* or 'Agree- 1 to each statement that -follows. 

4) Incorporating the languages, heritage, .values/ and learning styles of 
, minority children intq vthel. education process with status equal* to 
majority children is theoretically ^pragmatically imp*ssithe^ 



* i^Sl) . Current forums f or parent/teach^t coimturiication (g-gj^ajent- teacher associa^ 
J t ions, conferences) provide sufficient opportunities for the increased 

« teacher fesponsibilty to comnunicate with parents. 

^ * * r Disagree Agree * 4 * 

*6) Inclement ing PL 94-142 diminishes the role and responsibility of ,the 
regular school teacher. ^ ^ 

* . " ' , Disagree Agree „ x * . 

7) It is s intoortant for teafchers to understand the values and lifestyles of 
^11 of th6 children in their classrooms.-" % » 

* Disagree Agree 

* * Directions: To items 8^and. 9, supply responses that make each statement 

^ complete /correct* • ^ . 

8) Teachers interested in promoting positive parental involvement in their 

* child f 's education should assume that parents of exceptional children are: 



A 



, and. 



9) When initiating oral or written communication with minority* parents , teachers 
can establish effective, conmynication by observing the following guidelines > 



1 and 



ESSAY 



.-10) . Briefly discuss ways 'that ^teachers can- alleviate parents .feelings of fear 
V 4 an4 isolation and promote "positive alliances that meet their neecls. 



7 



f 



1) Briefly contrast the characteristics of fixed and emergent curricula. 



V 
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GLOSSARY 



CURRICULUM 



- ?y&ematic plan for exposing students to. content 
/and processes of learning and living. 



DIRECT INSTRUCTION 



instruction which^ involves teacher lecture, 
demonstration, and/or explanation with or 
without the benefit of audio-visual aids. 



MfflNSTREAMING - the practice of educating handicapped children 

in regular educational settings. This generally 
involves the placement of handicapped children 

• < in regular classrooms and the provision of 

support services when necessary. 

REINF0RCB4ENT OF LEARNING - strategy of rewarding or reinforcing correct 

answers or proper behavior to increase the 
' likelihood of the behavior being repeated. 



an instructional strategy used in individualized 
education 'programs which involves beginning 4 ' 
learning activities a little below the child's 
independent level/ 



UNDERCUTTING 



f 
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Lecture Qne: 



SCHOOL: A REFLECTION OF MAIfl&T$EAMING PHILOSOPHY? 

You are a regular teacher trainee and you are observing in a school in 
which you will most likely have your field experiences. As you walk to your 
first observational assignment you observe that* in Room 301, 951 of the 
students are black and learning disabled and exhibit hyperkinetic behavior. 
In Room 205, about 951 of the students are Anglo and 51 are physically hahdi- 
capped, and in Room 206, 951 of the students are without handicaps. The 
only minority teacher is assigned to Room 301. You notice that this pattern 
occurs throughout the school. At the cohclusion of the school day, the 
principal asks you to'' meet in her office. She |tates that you are privileged 
to have the opportunity to do your Afield experience 'in an environment 
committed to PL 94-142, 

Based on your ^knowl edge of PL 94-142 and your most recent examination of 
ways to make curriculum more relevant, how would you respond to the" principal I s 
call for any question! or comments? / 



Is this mains treaming'? 

Describe the curriculum ftom your perspective. 
Who are the determiners of the curriculum? 
How is the curriculimi delivered? * 
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Lecture Two 



PROFILE OF STUDENT- TEACHING STRATEGIES 



DIRECTIONS: Using the student profile reproduced below and Informal 
Assessment information provided by the teacher, list 
' below teaching strategies that you might use with 
this student in -your subject area, 

EXAMPLES/ 1 . Commercially available games to reinforce specific 
skills and peer-tutor who can - work with the student 
in free period. . . , ^ 

When you have completed this exercise, restart the 
filmstrip. 



AGE : GRADE : SU 



^je(:t: 



IQ Test Scores: Group - 80 Classification: Learning Dis 

' abled 
Individual - 
110 • , 

Reading Comprehension : = . (3 years below' grade level) 

Math Skills : " (2 years below grade level)/ 

Assignment: 

Teaching Strategies Used: 



Reproduced: 



/ 



"Madftsfcr earning : -Classroom Management Techniques 

.' Copyright, 1978 N Guidance 'Associates, Inc.- 
ri *' , • "41 Washington Avenue 

, , ' P3,easantville New York 

life. -'■ " ' • ' ' ■ So • ' 
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Communicating with Parents of Culturally 
Diverse Exceptional Children 



KOHERT L MARION* 



• Working With parents of culturally diverse^ 
exceptional children should Im« i ousiderrd .til 
i*x,ii tinjut challenge to leathers and ediii.ilurs 
in this decade. The adoption nf such .in atti- 
tudi! Iiy prc>fe*.siou.ils iliws not iiy^.itf or.ov erlv 
suliM.rilNf tn tin* problems th.it might .itim* Ije. , 
tvveen parents and edmators with h inflicting 
ideologies, values, and feelings. K.itln*r. sum .1 

j view recognizes th.it relationships between 
J pan»nts of culturally divert lundic-upped .mil 
Kitted 1 hildn-n and professionals Live r*vu 
drastically altered by recent 1 uurt dec i>ion> 
ond legislative enactments These prouonme* 
iut*ots§h.ivo prudiii ril sigmlii .ml .ithttidiu.il 
1 haitgrs .uuom> tin* .diet itt I primps 

Miisl of the 1 h.ut4»fv brought ahottj through 
ihe • ourts or liv li*u« % laliuu h.ive |n-ru viewed * 
.is |M>Mti\c by parents who h.id previously 
been identified .is dis.1dv.1ut.1grd. diseiifr.ni- 
iIommI. ur deprived. There have been srveral . 
reason* for tins res|M>nsi! frnm culturally dvf- 
frnMil iMrt-fits. Tin- MiJN v. tin- Hiwini of K<ht> 

• ilium ,| PI7^K del imiiii spoke, to the issue tvl 
tracking. H forbade the District ot Columbia 
schools to use* a system of placement that n*- * 
suited in the avsignnient of disproportionate 
numbers of minority studeutsta the general or 
lowest uirruulum track in the si hinds. The 
HennsvKiinici Associoriiin of HeturuVd Citf* 
/ens /IMflCl v. Prnnsyh ttnui (Jl!»7l | case was 

a xignificant victory forbffndii .ippeii students' 
and parents. It established the rigid ol ever* ' 
meiicallyVetarffed 1 luhl to haveau opportuuit\ 
Inr a free and appropriate 'public school edu. . 

• .ition. The (uliii.ifioii tor All I hmdii .ip|M-d 
Children Ad of JU75 H'ublic. Uw 142| pro- 
vided several guarantees to |Mrents .mil i lan- 
lird llieir rt»li-s .is4if ii|iMl'|t.trtfirfs 01 tin* i*d- 
octtmiwl priwevv I'riHi-j.lioiis || M | were ol 
|Mrtn ul.ir iinpurt iiu e In parents ot c iiltisr.tf l\ 
divetso children vviiv righls relating to due 
ph*rs*. nondis* rirtmuWy trsinig. and le.M 
l e<t 1 m live eiivMiiUiiients 



Sift 



Ti) understand the •siguifir.mre that such 
parents att.ic lied -to ihese developments, the 
similarities and differences in the educational 
process for culturally diverse gifted^nd hand- 
icapped children in the schools must be re- 
viewed. The similarities can be summarized 
from the following viewpoints. Iirsl. parents 
ol lundiuipped and gifted iluldren should be 
miisidered parents of exieption.il children. 
This statement ean be interpreted within the 
framework that both categories of 1 hildrep 
hail: spei 1.1I edui .1t10u.il. mm ia|. .mil personal 
needs (Crtoi kshank. 1975: Hoyt< turn. Mar- 
l.md. 1972; Sato. 1974)* Sernnd. formal .issess- 
jftont has played n role in the assignment of 
numerous children to theSe divergent cat** 
gories of a«\i eptii.in.tj 1 hildren. lhis-li.es l>een 
equally true for minority 1 mldren ami for mm. 
niinoritv iluldren in mm ieiv. Third. *U\u her 
prrcrptums h^; hern^vit.d p.irt ol the total 
* priKg^%^denWfviTji: gifted .md hanilic appeil 
students. I'rior to fuhhc Liu U4 I4J. tr.u hers 
were lrii|iiently the priin:»rv ami even Mile 
identifiers "of handicapped children (UUnn. 
PifiK; Hurley. IUO«i| - * 

Nome ildtrriMtt es !»r|ween I hi* twin ategorie.s 
of gifted and handle apped shpulcl b*? uod»T 
scored, however. First, although both" subsets 
are considered exceptional, gifted ness has the 
connotation of excellence, of wisdom, of power. 
Handicapping conditions have the connota- 
tion ot weakness, subnormality.^and uglieess 
(Criffin. 197y|. Second, assessment as utilized 
by Iho schiMiIs has played a far greater role 10 
assigning* culturally diverse* 'populations to 
clavsrooms for mentally retard*^ childnm than 
to class4«s for the gifti»d (Dunn. 1W»H: Jones. 
I-I72. Marion. IM7«l|. Third. te.n her mmuii.i. 
tiuii as a Mdei.ticm t{>ol in the identification 
process has not Inn^n very $uc>4*<sful in recog- 
pi/mg gifti*ihn*v> .iiuoug 1 iiltur.Mlv* diverse 
iliililrvtl (iVgnalu A llin h. ^)V)| ll has been 
irsi*if wilHniore .ic cur.ic y in diagnosing cultur* 

F%* e|.| muni CbtUU* 11 \nUone 4fi. Numl** H. C opv 
nulil I*^M|/|V* C .hum it Inr K\ir|iti*iiuit I ItiKlrti) 
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Reprinted with permission. Marion, R. L/ Communicating 
with parents of culturally diverse exceptional. children . 
Exceptional Children . 1980, 4_6 , 616-623. * - 



.illv different pupils who arc Ii iihTh .ipped 
(Dunn. I'ljiK. Iliilihs. |«*; r > Jones. 



REACTIONS Oh PARENTS 
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Tin- riMi turns of p.in-iits tn du-se solidarities 
and dilterem r> id \\ xr m liitiiIni K p,, M rss 
led to a markedly different relationship be- 
tween protrssmn.il> ,md parents of < tiltur.iMv 
diverse gitted ,iiul handicapped students *. n 
contrast to their nonminority counterparts. 
The reactions ol parents of culturally different 
children in both categories can probably be 
described ditferentlv Irom'the way in which 
most ot the literature to date deputed 
them Descriptions of the reactions/of parents 
to the birth ol their handic appinjd^hl im hide 
these terms- shock, disbelief, grief, mourning 
A IrantK search for a cause and a uire olten 
accompanies these delens.- mechanisms Man> 
jMrrnts have born helped b\ prolKsmnals ,uu\ 
.•ther p.in'-nls h. .1. ««.,.} |itc» li.imln .ipntl lli,-, r 
iblld. 

These reactions i.m he traced chreiilv to 
studies ot Anglo American p.irents. Mm h of 
the data was obtained from observing e\aTft- 
inin>» tind reporting op* Hie ,k ti\ ities nT non- 
minority parents Not as mm h etidenc e on the 
same subject has heen accumulated and doc-' 
umented with culturally diverse' parents One 
3' year study (Marion •& McCaslm. has 
sferved to. substantiate the fact that many fwr- 
ents of rulturaHy diverse handicapped (Jul- 
xlreh are not consumed wtthjhe same strong 
feelings as those inat (»Vrn\lieln\ nonr^inor- 
H> parents Luderus | !**77)/al.so supported 
the position that culturally different parents do 
not-fit the stereotype generally ascribed to par- 
ents of handicapped 'auldren. Frequently, par- 
ents of cuJturatl<Miverse handicapped chil- 
dren have not 'expressed shock, disbelief, 
sorrow, and sonflf of the richer associated feel- 
ings' of guilt and>deWssion. On the contrary, 
prior to Public Uz. feelings of protec- 

tion' and acceptance of tfce handicapped child 
was th* jnew* tyuac^emotion (Marion, & 
McCaslm. tffm,. This Was Especially true of 
Mexican-American .nul Bl.it k families, both of 
whom had extended fannlv networks (HiUintf- 
sley. 190H; Htf;v)?2\: Much of the'researc.h 
during tins imthmI did not stress tin* strengths 
•if mtuprily ami c ulturallv diverse families ami 
tended to ascribe ffatholog.cal conditions to 
atypical family slrmgures (Minuchiin. 1')67; 

MyrdaWiy44). Many. researclmrs also ignored 
a *** - 
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the rob- oi religion .imi Hit- livings ol .ucep- 
tarn i- .nul s, i unf\ i«ngi-mlrri-i| by ,| S ,,| fl< ()l 
prominence in < ulhirall\ diverse families (Mil- 
Inigslev IMf.li r„|,., I'H.7. Mill. J'»7j| 

Nii'^urcli-ii ol haling .i li.imlii .ipped c hild 
m tin- t.imiiv w.is proh.ililv iiu.st siroiu-lv h\ed 
in the miniJs <»1 i tiltur.ilfv diverse j,., rents 
when their child e«ereds< hool (liarsch. l«ih«l) 
4aced with l.irge numbers c>L < ulliirally ddfer- 
enl ( Uddren in urban areas. regular si l,ool sys. 
teTmj showed their inability to accommodate, 
these, children by assigning increasing num- 
hers ot them to special education < lassie ( Dunn. « 
1'IKH. Mobhs. |«>r>: [ones. Special edu- 

cation aided m this movement by the recip- 
rocal an ept.im e of rhesc < hild/en in,fo < lasses 
lor the mrnl.iliv retarded (flurlev. Mit.O: Hur- 
lev. PI7I) Th.«r#-lon« in the pro's ^rc-il num. 
oers ol i ultur.ilU fh\rrse c hilcln-n -rew up »n 
the sp t »(i.d i-duiatnm svstc»m ami. -is .i loh-s- 
» »Mits. h.i\|. | mm i)im< prodm Is o| ,i s«-Ji lujhliin^ 

I'hri giiMtrsi riMi turn rxpri-sscil hv p.ir.-ots 
»>t ( «Atur.ill> «l,\.>rso hanclii apprd r hildnm has 
liei-n one of aimer and dismay .it tin* poiu \ /it 
o\eriiu Iiisioii ol Ihrlr c hiltlren in ilissrs lor 
tin* menlalh telarcli'il' ami linviliruiallv (lis 
turbed. This pol ir> . as (iractx i-il hv t hr sr hooU. 
has permeated the thinking of j.ullurjll^i-' 
verse families' to su"c h an extent (hat ihe\ h.i\e 
become drspnrate \ind confused Thi» .mj;.*r. 
displa>ed by these parents has hrten a reaction 
.igainst an r ecl uc.it tonal sy«rt(!m that they lerl 
has promoted ihrse two catrgorjp's as the only - 
appropriate depositories for thmr children 
(Hurley. 1^71. Marion. 1*170) 

Parents of rulturaHy diverse lifted stutli-nts 
have not reactnd to a policy of inclusion but 
rather to school practices of exclusion^ Al- 
though gifted children are considered exc.ep. 
tional + < hildren. pari'nts of ctiUitrally mvrrsi! 
gifted students have'been lessfnan optimistic 
about the chances that their children will g d in 
entry into programs for talented students (Mar-~ 
Urti. in pn»ss|. Cessunistic reactions to the 
heavy reliance by sc h.ools upon \Q tests as "the ^ 
major discerner of gineAiess in students is *L 
c omm^n. Only iirlivn a marriage between * na- 4 
turfr" and /'nurture 1 ' theories' is effiiled .ire , 
parents of rultunillv diverse gifted children 
tfjveii to hope I hoi their c liildren uu^ltl |„» m . 
i lud«:d fn thesC' piograius. 

Many nf the (rystrations of parents nf cul- 
turally divi-Vse gilted populations have also re. 
voiced around the condition of schooling for 
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adolescents Parents are conterned that many 
n.ltMwIK d.W-rse problem ,uU,Us, ents of to- 
day were >,-sterday's gifted d „d talented , h.|. 
dren (Shaw. , U7 8). As younger th.ldren they 
might have been described as- 

1 Nt.-mh. rs ol lar«e. f.nan, v ,„„,., Hf( ." jn( | 

'i prion love families 
I Exhibiting inappropriate so« ial bchav .or " 
' l'«'J»«lar with Ihuir < tasnuii* „„<! possevs- 

mg more social insight than their peers 

Parents are fearful that a goodly number of ad- 
ol.'Monts who demonstrated these tendem ,e.s' 
tn leathers were mislabeled emolmoo//) d, S I 
lni/,ed s.. (l „//y mo/fid/usted. or men!o//y re- 
iurded on the strength of atypi. al lam.ly char- 
atttristiLS or .ullnrally different mannerisms 



• Concerns of parents 

U«ny of the . unrerns of parents ol , ult.irally 
•1'verse g.tted and handicapped ..h.ldren are 
creations of the negat.ve image that education 
has pro,,-, t P d Consequently, m.inv of the 'd.f. 
ficulhes in the Lommu'n.cai.orv pjocess can be 
traced drrectly to this undes.rable image For 
instance. S|Mt ml edu,aliis n has ,.|„ng tena- 

< .uusly ,„ Vl ,. w |h -„ , h( . fdm||y 

responds to an average US Census family. 
• onipr.sed of two parents and two children 
Most culturally d.verse families/especially the 
poor, exceed this family size, which immedi- 
"IH> onpl.es th.,1 t|„. y ., r ,-..,tv ( .?«..l So,!, .hi ' 

,mj « L ' s,1r *> «•>«• traditional ,.ou,.ept „f K ,ft. 

edness. when its presence , s acknowledged 
«>tely m an only rhild Or in the eldest of two 

< h.ldren [Harbe. t<i65) Likewise, parents of 
culturalfy different hand.capped children have 
heen made to fed guilty dhout the.r large fam- 
.lies. . j 

Testing 

Perhaps the concern that has caused most fric- 
tion to occur between schools, and culturaHy 
d.verse populations with gifted, and handi- 
capped children has been the issue of testing,, 
This ,ss.ie has occupied the th.nk.ng of cur 
hiraJly d.verse groups for a long time (Cay * 
Abraham. 1474; Oakland." 1974J. Reasons for 
this preoccupation with the testing issue have 
been well dor iim-mUil lkfO»tih the vourts 
D.ui.ii v S|„|,. i !niir ,i „, ,.;,],„,„„„,, -Sp,;, 
Lurry P v. flifes. J972|. The concern of parents " 
df hamJ 4 nap T ,H rh'ildren has r.mtered' upon 
the use of tests to d.siVo,)ort.onate|y ass igh 

Ihe.r , h.ldren to , Uses f„ r ,|„. m ,. f „.,|| y rr> 
818'* 



larded or the . emot.onallv disturbed (Cfnl. 
dren's Oetense Fund. l«»74. Hurley |«j7ij \> Ar . 

ents of culturally d.verse handicapped children 
have complained that prior to Public Law' 94- 
142 their opinions were not solicited and thev 
did not h.lve any mp.it mto the placement of 
their children (Children's Defense Fund. 1<)75 
Hokerson. 1066 Southern Regional Council! " 
IM74} 

With regard to cuillurally diverse g.ftcd chil- 
dren, the uneasy truce between -nature" jnd • / 
"nurture" opponents has failed to quiet the 
differences of opinion .com <-ning the poten- 
Hal for giftedne^s among this ^ronp Although 
the definition of giftedness has been broad- 
ened. schools continue to support the idea that 
intelligence is measured by an IQ obtained 
through testing (Mercer. 197.1} \ 

Identification 

A final concern that has troubled parents of 
culturafly diverse gifted and handicapped 
children has been the question of teacher .den- 
Ufication. This issue has emerged because many 
studies report on' the inability of teachers to 
recognize giftedness amnng^culturallv differ- 
«nt children (Malone. 1975: J'egnjlu & Uirch. 
1959). Traditional indicators upon which ob- 
servations are based are usually, middle class 
values/, family stereotypes, and teacher expec-* 
tattorfs^about conformist* putfil behavtor (I ar- ' 
•s.-n\ J97fUlc.<:,„c||r.ss. PlfwJ In the ryes „f 
many teachers, culturally diverse gifted popu. 
> Jations fail to measure up to these indicators 
(Marion. 1979). On the other hand, many cul- 
turally diverse handicapped children are in 
fact identified and placed mto special educa^ 
lion (Pnllman. 1975). 

COMMUNICATING WITH PARENTS 

Parents of culturallydiverse'gifted and handi- 
capped students have exhibited a number of 
conjmon needs. When these needs' have, been 
mer tHe views of culturally diverse parents 
have generally be*n changed to a more posi- 
tive outlook and communication has; been fa- 
Militated. Professionals who are attempting to 
work with these parents should have an under- 
standing of these ,ic>d.s tp effectively expand 
iheir roles in tlw- c oiiimum<..ition process 
Need for Information > 

The need for information constitutes one of the' 
primary r, N»e>Ls fro* r /rent* of culturally di- 

'A - 
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verse gilled' .mil handicippid ilntilmi In 
communicating v\ith parents ol handicapped 
children, much of this need ran .In* satislied 

thrtni^h regularly m heduled meetings I 

conferences and planning sessions for the in- 

«li\nln.ili/ril rtl hon program |IM'| Manv 

educators assume that their own l,imtli.irity 
with Public Law 94-142 is automatically be- 
stowed upon the parents Nothing is further 
from the truth Some parents of culturally di- 
verse handi< .ipped children need to Inrthty 
understand the basic tenets of Public Law u4- 
14/ including their rights and resp'onsibili- 
ties Educators working with parents^hould be 
certain that they 

1 Have h knowledge of the Ihw itself and of 

corresponding regulations. 
^ Have a thorough know ledge of their < heuts 
J Can elfect communication among staff 

members. between parents and* the agen- 
+ ( ies which are lo serve their child, and. in 

some i.ises. betvv.vn staff 'and the client 

tbey are assisting 
4, Utih/e appjnpnate times and settings for 

parent-teacher conferences. 

Only well informed parents can be intelligent 
" consumers of information. There should In; 
agreement that parents and educators have one 
common denominator. Inert concern for the 
education and welfare of children. 

Parents of gifted culturally diverse children 
have experienced- many problems similar to 
those of their counterparts with handicapped 
children. They. too. haye^an information gap 
when qualitative a*hd quantitative ddferert< es 
of giftedness are be^ng discussed. Many par* 
ents have not been ma.de aware of the broad- 
ened definition of gifted children lis those in- 
dividuals vlho excel consistently or show the 
potential for excelling consistently in any hu- 
- man endea^ or— a< adfrriic. creative, kines- 
thetic (performay< e stills), or psychosocial 
{relational and leadership skills). Parents must 
exchange Information to be assured that the 
broadened definition will not perpetuate seg- 
regation within gifted education, that is. non- 
minority children being plaml in ail academ- 
ically gifjed (lasses ;*nd culturally dwerse. ' 
pupils, going into what would be considered 
"talented only" sections. ° 

Educators, who are attempting to exchange 1 
infnrmattonlwith parents -of culturally diverse 
students should be prepared to engage in time 
consuming tasks. Sometimes the .parents* lack 

E*c*ptitm*lcfciUJr*a " 4 ' 



t UiMul.-ii-i- ,.. m .ii hiall\ I ms. dh\ ,.,!„, 

<.»tors who Irn.l to hold hai k information un- 
der the assuiuption that culturally different 
parents .ire not sopliislu ..led enough- to gr.isp 
the ni.ttrri.il Kath'er than assume tins stain e. 
pniti NMMn.ils slioidd be pnlliiii* m hi Hfec t die 
following guidelines. 

1 Send messages home in language parents 
understand 

li. Work with children to prevent previous 
negative experiences Irom having a la*!«ng 
impression. 

3 Respect the pamnts enough to listen tor 
messages being returned. 

Communicating in a dear loucase in, inner 
implies (bat professionals ami parents e v . 
change intorniation in layman's terms Educa- 
tors should have a sensitii ity to F.bomcs [Mark 
dialectical differences) and bihngualism and 
not be oflended by cbfferent sv ulaxes or speec h 
patterns used by some < ulturally diverse pop. 
ulatmns. On the receiving end. educators 
should be understanding ol the fac t t|»at some 
parents of culturally ddfereiit children have 
not profiled Irom all the established i ommu- 
nicatiou vehicles ustgj^by nonmuiority p dr - 
ents. Many parents of c ulturally diverse < h.l- 
dren have not actively gathered inlormation by 
"affiliating with professional organizations 
(Marion. U)7'e Roos. 1976). Those individuals 
lacking the ability to handle the sophistic ated* 
reading level of much of today's literature have 
, not been able to familiarize themselves with « 
.writteai material. Many do not belong to soc ifil 
ohques (hat obtain and exchange information 
on an impromptu basis. 4 

In facing these* situations *«dnc .„..:. .: 
have an accepting attitude. When pare/its and 
professionals ccitintie to exchange in fori na- 
tion. Ihr apathetic and confused parent ran he 
replaced by the parent who wants lei know 

1. Whether or not programs for all ages wiKlr . 

2. Mow the schools go about identifying* ex- 
ceptiopal children, j 

3.. Ahouj prcnedures for evalu.iting < hildren. 
*4. How c IiiIiItcmi are plac eil in ptugr.uns. ^ 
5. About due proc ess. 

b\ Who their allies are. [V S. Department oj 
Health: Education. & Welfare. 197fi d . p. 4| 

Educators will have to listen enipathetirally , 
and realize that feelings of parents c an change 
from trust to skepticism and/or curiosity. They 
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nwv be critical of si hciol policies and proc e- 
dure* Teachers should realize tli.il tins reac- 
ttun is normal and thot parents mav he hostile 
and desperates they «ill« a ni|il to sort out 1. ids 
from tlunr lo}iclaiiu-utal beliefs about itliua- 
tit m". 

Professionals who are attempting to work 
and ( onununicate w ith parents .in; I. it inn .in 
important task (Rogers. Willi .They should Im 
prepared to listen and hi* readv tri join forces 
with parents lowerning their rights and re- 
sponsibilities. In essence, professionals should 
adopt the role of advocate with parents of cul- 
turally diverse children Educators must report 
factual information in an objectivejashion. |Jy 
responding in this manner they (an establish' 
mutual positions ol trust and respect. 

Need to Belong 

Another basic nerd of parents of culturally di- 
verse fci ft nd and bandit apped < hildren has been 
the need to belong Tlie same need applies to 
both categories in spite uf obvious differences 
in thostudents. Parents with culturally differ- 
ent gifted and handicapped children are not 
well represented 'in the membership of parent 
organizations of either category. Some parent 
fcfoups are unwilling to recruit culturally di- 
verse populations into their organizations. 
Often an unstable family financial condition 
has contributed to tr\c situation. Families 
struggling to meet basic survival needs may be 
unwilling to join dues paying associations. 
Moreover, if they hav e been experiencing Iwsic 
survn.il needs, parents uf ■ nlluraltv different 
cJirldren can be expected to be ndui taut to as- 
sociate with a membership comprised of pec> 
pie who have different socuxrcnnomic and c ub 1 
tural backgrounds and interests. 

The outcome tjf this nnualfiancc has lieen a 
feejing of isolation tin thv part of parents with 
culturally different chifdren. These parents 
have often fell as if tbey wen: either unwanted 
v isitors or undesirables. All too often the-feel- 
ing ovulation has biren bnmght-mi by an un- 
fair appraisal of the family structure. It has not 
been easy for these parents to sit in on meet* 
ings where discussions about family character- . 
est ics and- relationships . ire emphasizing issues * 
foreign to llicir interests Those who reiiuin 
are oftcm seen but nut heard (Marion. I!*7*l|. 

Sellouts have not sin u-sslully met th'ei hub 
lenge uf helping parents overcome, their feel- 
iQgs of Eolation and loneliness, either. They 
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have pr u hied -a pohc v of e\c liision .ig.nnst 
tin- cultmallv ditlereut (C'olien. H»70|. I an' 
guage. speei h. and rat ml differences have 
stamped certain groups of children as out* 
siders Student pushouts dropouts, and sus- 
pensions have i haracten/ed tlie sc ImoK' reac« 
tions to people who varv from the nonminority 
population (Southern Region. d Counr.il. 1*>74I. 

Nevertheless the major responsibility for al- 
leviating parental feelings o! indifference .iud 
isoltiticiii remains with schools and teachers 
riie^have been ranked sec ond onl> to the fam- 
ily in importance in the li\es of children 
(IJobbs. 1075} Parents can be helped to shed 
the feedings of loneliness if professionals wdl 
not Libel them with Mich stereo!) pes as "re- 
jecting." "hostile." or "demanding/ 1 Educa- 
tors and other professionals should. 

J \>siire parrtits'that the> should not oVI guiltv 
•ibout their child's exceptionality cjr^/irobh'in 

2 Ac u'pl die parents' feelings without labeling 
! tie in 

.1 Aoept parents as people — nut a category/ 

4 Help pan-uts t<> see the positives irvflhe future 

5 Respect the need for parents . , to value their 
fives highly 4 

t 6. RiMogni/e what a big job it- is to raise an 
i»xc eptiMM.il t luld and help parents, to find . . 
■the r.inge of programs. mt\ ii e*. and fin.im lal 
n'simrces mvded to make it possible for par- 
r ents to do the tob with dignfty {V S Dfcpart- 
mnut uf Health. Edmation. ft Welfare. I«>7hb. 
P -M 

Timc bers and other prole.s.siunals will have 
to become advocates for the inc|usion of par* 
ents of cult jralJ \ cjifferent children into organ- 
isations inaitdv Uecpiented by nonminority 
parenls Culturally different parents should be 
encouraged^tTioin parent organizations and 
present minority points of view. Educ ators will 
have to collaborate with parents to give thetn 
coping skills for joining and maintaining 
membership in su< h groups. Recruitment of* 
forts might be strengthened with the* addition 
of duos- waivers for parents experiencing fi- 
uauc i.n chffii ulties, Sue ml. isolation of cultur* 
ally diverse parents will be reduced when their 
group* numbers inc rease to the point where \h& 
majuiitv membership M knowledges thetr 
pnrsenc / 

I 'sing these guidelines, teachers/and other 
professionals will be assisting parents of cul- 
turally diverse gifted npd handicapped chil- 

n # ' May 1?«0. 
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ilren .not oidv hi i nihh.ir teclin^s tit isiil.ihtui 
hut jKu to ac hieve .1 snw lit belonging 
Need for Positive Self Esteem 

Maslovv | Pin j ) i-st.ililishi-cl 'tin* ni'od lor hiuh 

sell I'sli'i'lll .is ,| linul.ithrut.il hslll* II) tile hli'l 

arc by nl needs. Parents til tultuiallv diverse 
handicapped children have not experienced 
mut h rnham emenl ol their self esteem .is I li i - 
si hopls have steadily i in reasetl tin* numbers nl' 
rheir chUfclren in i lasses lor the ineutallv, re- 
tarded or the emotionally disturbed Their 
counterparts with gifted t hildren have also 
suffered from a lack nl self esteem It has been 
pointed out to them that their children have 
consistently fallen short ol incisures nl gifted- 
ness .is determined li\ IQ lesls .l*or both i»roupr\ 
'of p.irents it ha> been implied that familv 
structures, economic t lass, and he/cditv all 
work to their detriment when they arc com- 
pared to their majority counterparts ||pnsen. 
PI6M. Mmurbin. P»>rj 

Parents in cultp rally diverse populations 
have a need to be understood Thev are asking 
that professionals recognize their feelings .ind 
be responsive to them. Parents who have rai.scd 
children in a cooperative atmosphere cannot 
in? blamed for their alarm when tlu.s quality is 
not valued as highly as initiativ e in the s< honl 
environment |IJjlIingsley. PlliH: Hill. 107:;). 
Kurtlyymiore. Americans tend to pride them* 
selves on "fighting against the odds and not 
giving up." Those persons who have not con- 
tinually subscribed to this notion have often 
been accused of "sluffing off." Stouthearted* 
ness and perseverance are expected of parpnts 
no matter what type of stress they may be con- 
fronting (Hudson. 1976).. Parental reactions to 
these ex pet tations have 1 sometimes resulted un 
anger and loss of self esteem. 

Professionals working with minority parents 
0puld capitalize on emotion to rebuild Jthe 
self esteem of parents. Anger can be used to 
mobilize th> parents into act ion. Parents should 
be urged to: 

a I know the law 

bt work with other parents 

c| work with professional* 

d) use their right to speak v 

ol <tO(j pleading, education is a nuhl 

0 team how to take part in planning < tinlerrin es 

g) not compromise and insist on ftill evaluation 

and clear noals 
h| be an .ictivertti/en(t f S Department of Health. 

Education, ft Welf.ire. Willi p 21 
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Wiljiotil i|iirshnn r/Liit .ilnrs .mil other 
pinlessioiiiils will lime to ttiuliuue t{ieir ad* 
viii at v roles to assist parents of culturally di- 
* gill etl .nuL ham In appeel « hiltlren in pur- 
suing the pri'st nhed .it Imns Parents are 
Ivpn >dlv unwilling l>» iiimIi Make ||iVni« .ism^ii- 
meiits without the help ol a tomiuilletl. re- 
sponsible professional. 

However, these at hotiv.f iinfiot Jie .it coin 
phshecfydely through teat her acjvot at v. The 
advocacy role lor teachers will best he com* 
bineti witn an ombudsman approach. Educa- 
tors are in a position Jo mediate any intense 
feelings that parents mav have as they cxperi- 
ent e the stresses of rearing ami edu< atini* their 
culturally tliltereut i>ifted «aircl handicapped 
t hildren. In thesc**lifhc n It tunes in the liv es ol 
parents, many will be heard saving that the\ 
do not need tnals to build c.harac ter (Mudton. 
l*l/frj Teat hers should be prepared deal with 
that altitude They should 'serk to strengthen 
the self concept ol parents by .diguing them- 
selves with'llu: parents. TcSchers place them- 
selves in aV understanding iio.sition bv <it ■ 
knovvledging frustrations and anger Working 
from this st.mc e. professionals c an resolve some 
of the temporary affective blocks that hindor 
communication They can diminish the ( banc e 
that they will be; perceived as 'experts or au- 
thority figures. If parents .ire led to feel that 
they lack the qualifications necessary to meet 
the needs of their child, it can only serve to 
imtimicfate them. As a result, the parents' self 
concept is further diminished), md any addi- 
tional attempts at communication are thwarted. 
Educators who are seeking to work effectively 
with parents of culturally diverse gifted and 
handicapped children have rocogm/e^ «^ •• 
this outcome is in direct opposition to the in- 
tended goal of facilitating communication 

Instead, teachers should continually seek to 
mobilize the energy of parents toward produc- 
tive ends. Professionals should help parents 
find satisfaction in learning vvli;»t tan be done 
for their childsand working actively for the 
child s maximum potential development As a 
result, the gains that (mrents see in their chil- 
dren will become a source of continued moti- 
vation. Using this approach, educators can in- 
crease the confidence of parents. Convincing 
parents to work for better public understand- 
ing of their children, to improve facilities and 
increase funding, will result in their int reased 
Milf esteem. 
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CONCUfSlON ^ • * V j 

'OininiuniiahnK wild parents ol i iillnr.itlv di* 
\rrsr Killed and kmihi Tilling lulling iV\, 
limeiniiMimmKt.isk. l-i.r these parents the n- n ., vn-r. 
..I.A.hoinlM, IheirihihlreirsUI I I..- fb,n...|.T,.l «. i J ? ff 7 ' ' 
• < *|>n Ml slmlriils c„„ |„. ,. X |,r.|r,l In pro- IWrson l(all *if • * i lr 

•It..,- v.ine.l rea; imns l' f „| r uK uh(l k IM< # t^J,,^; ,„ ,,„,,,,„„ N . 

*ith parents c ultur.iHv different students Hi-rbili fWVs.tv Press. IU7S. - *A 
should be prepared to meet tln.fri^eds for bcv-^ 1 ' 1 '^ Ca ™ «Hur.ih.ip for s /H v f o/ p^oW 
longing, self esteem, and* inlnrmalmn. Also ttashiogtml DC U.Srfioiernmeni Printing Off ire 
educators must be gou^d hv an appre< latum' ~ - f 

of diafertual deviations, a respeiJ*fnr*i<iJtural , " u,son ^^. Hfflpinji parents lu help Iheir haudi 
differuni.rs v ind faith in "iht- mm epi ;>f ,ndi- 
-vidudli/ed instruction. I Wessiunals Wst be', 
prepared lo provide hefoat the uignitiv.vnd 

affective levels as lh#-y iVorfc with pm-nts who 

ara traditionally outside fne jnainstrunm of 

American mlueation. Silic ••ftfii)|$ meeting . 

Hiest- luvds a,i4 i-x| V i Jiipm^ uifl help eilm.,. ^ 

tors move Inward Ihe pi,,! .,1 improving . ,,,u- 

munn at ion between prnles.sjon.ils aiu\purents_ 

"f nilturally diverse ^,lt,.d .,i„| handiiapped 

i hildreri. " ~ - s , — 
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. WAYS, THE TEACHER CAN HELP 

• * The teacher can- help the parents "of a handicapped child in a 
number of ways : 

1. The teacher can ^escribe the way the child acts at school, 
and help the parents compare that behavior with the way 
the child acts at home • - 

This makes it possible to work___together on practical 
solutions for the problems of routine care that are made 
•' ! difficult by the child's disability. ft Some ingenious ideas 
I have developed from teachers and parents working together 
~ on practical help for the child in his daily activities; 

2. The teacher can help the parents get and use information 
■ — t-©— help tliem with their chiTd." • 

t ► 

Consultative help is usually available to the parents 
from professional people who are familiar with the child's 
care. The teacher should encourage the parents to seek 
information and advice from the child«>s place of treatment 
Sometimes parents are hesitant to ask for information. ' 

The schodl nfirse or «the counselor are good resources 
for printed materials ^concerning the disease or disability ^ 
that the child has. If the school nurse or counselor does 
not have the address of the national organizations con- 
cerned, she will be glad to get them for the parents. Often 
these materials are routinely kept on hand at school, and 
may be available- from these people for the asking. 

Both the counselor and school nurse are available to 
most school districts to work with the teacher and the 
parents. of the handicapped child"; 

** - ' 

3. The teachen must remember that, though parents may learn to 
accept the child's disability, adjustment is a continuing 
process. ' T 

The teacher should reassure the parent often and encourage 
them from time to time. . The parents need the teacher's 
viewpoint to compare with th/eirs. They need help in 
learning to be more objective- -not to expect too much, or 
too little, of t-fteir child. 

The teacher should continue to encourage the parents "to 
share the findings concerning examinations of and check-ups 
on the child. In this way the school' and home can keep 
current %n adjusting activities to the child's present: needs ; 
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4/ The teacher should avoid matters which are too extensive 

for school. m " v / 

The teacher should not attempt to counsel with a parent 
who has a personal or emotional problem. 

Teachers mast often ask how to work with parents who 
behave in certain ways, such as the parent who is shy, the 
parent whofis angry, or the parent who does not seem in- 
terested. 

r 

Thz Patiznt Who Ij Shif m 

t 

The teacher should use all the ways he/she knows to put 
this persoi\ at ease. He/she should ask some questions 0 
that cannot be answered with simply "yes" or "no". He/she 
may let the parent know he/she appreciates his/her comihg 
for the conference. If more than one relative is present, 
> the teacher should address the shy one directly, drawing 

him/her out with his/her interest. The teacher should show his/ 
her approval for^ something that can bejraised. 

i 

The. Vatiznt Who V0Z6 Not VaKtlclpatz 

This parent comes to the conference, but may not talk 
to the teacher^ Re/she is usually one of a group of two 
or three relatives who have come to the conference. This parent 
is courteous, and appears interested, but allows the .others 
to talk f orjhim/her . | 

j The teacher should be sure each member of the group is 

introduced. He/s^e can encourage, each one to talk by 
asking direct questions. Often tjie others will answer 
questions -or talk for him/hef. The teacher should let 
this person know that he/she appreciates the parent's coming* 

Tkji Pafitnt Whd Ij Ang^t/ * % 

* • • 

T The teacher should encourage this^ person to explain the 
reason fbr his/her anger. He/she should,' not arg;ue withthe par* 
- ejit and should answer his/her questions honestly and 
tactfully. He/she should not be a£raid to tell him/her if 
he/she does not know the answer. They may then attempt to- 
gether to decide what 'should be done, about the situation. 
If the teacher is not familiar with the situation, he/she 
may wish to* take the parent to the principal * s » of f ice to 
obtain more information. He/she 'should make a definite 
date for discussing tne matter again. 
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Tftg Pafi&nt Who Voe. 6 Hot Undmtayid 

This person ihay be hard of hearing. He/she ma/ be a 
bi-lingual person, who speaks another ■ language more^. fluently 
^than English, He/she may be uneducated, or think it is 
"disrespectful to ask -question's of his/her child'.s feach(?r. 
This parent may be unfamiliar with the teacher's accent or the 
words used. 

This parent wants very much to understand, but lie /^f he 
does not want to appear disrespectful or look Soplish, 
The teacher should make a special effort to put this parent^ 
at ease. He/she should talk to, this person as though the pai* 
ent were:>answering ^him/her . \ * . s 

He/she shou-ld use simple language and asjc questions. 
,If he/she gets little or no response, he/she should con-' 
a tinue the discussion, making it easy for him/her to 
respond. When he/she begins to talk with the teacher, 
the parent must have begun to understand better^ The - 
teacher should keep trying until they are com^gpf^'ting * J 
with each other, * ^y-^ 



The ^£^tnt Who6Z Rzliqiout Ezllzj^ 
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In Conflict With 



The teacher jmist be thoroughly familiar with the policies 
of his/her school district Jbo be helpful to this parent. 
This parent is concerned that his/her child practice the 
beliefs of his/her religion while he/she attends public 
school* Each year that the child, is^in school ^the pareht A 
wilj probably want to discuss thes.e beliefs with the teacher 
or principal. It is helpful to those concerned to "discuss 
what is involved. _ 

For example, perhaps the • child 1 s-rel igion forbids him/hfer 
to salute th£ American flag or to recite the Pledge of ■ . 
Allegiance. The teacher may explain to the parent "how this 
will be handled at school*. The other class members yill 
participate* in this activity, while this thild sits or 
busies himself /herself with a quiet activity. The teacher 
should encourage the pjarent to explain the beliefs of his/ 
her religion which might change t;he child's activities at 
•school". The teacher may then explain how the matter* will 
be handled at school. 

Religious Reliefs most oftfen aifect the way £he child 
dresses, the food he/she eats, the act ivitie? -in which he/ 
she. participates, and thfc holidays -he/she may observe., 
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Sometimes this parent wants the^schooA to change 
policies to benefit those of his/her religious faith. The 
teacher should suggest Jhat- this be discussed with- the 
school principal or superintendent .of the school district. 
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u ~'?\ is P arent ma y feel that 'he/she .is not wanted at school 
He/she njay think there is nothing to talk about or that a 
conference or meeting will be dull.. Since both parents 
• # are invited to the conference, perhaps the other parent can 
become interested and ^encourage this one. Sometimes" other 
, interested parents can help. , 

•' This parent might respond to an invitation to visit his/ 

her child's classroom, to attend a performance in which his 
child participates, or to help the teacher- in the classroom 
He/she might become interested in helping, obtain or pre- 
pare materials for a special classroom activity* If the 
teacher can get him/her Vo school once, it will be up tothe 
teacher to make him/her fsel that 'he. might like to come' 
•again. She shouldthen give him another opportunity. 

Thz Vafiznt -Who l* Cuitical . 

The teacher should be well informed' on the subject ta 
( be discusse'd.' He/she * should st&k to the subject. The 
teacher should answer questions honestly c and tactfully. 
Stte should not Be afraid to telT the/parents if he/she 
i^es not Know the answer to*a question, and she may offer 
jb, 9 ot obtain it for him. He/she may : wish to suggest that he 
talk with the principal to obtain more information. 

The Vaunt Who £>iiz* 9< 

« 1 1 .* y <f * 0 

* , The parent is usually feeling frustrated. The teacher 

should tell him/her it is all right to cry and offer 
tissues if he/she does not- have a handkerchief. The 
teacher should continue -talking while the person regains 
his/her composure. The teacher may assure "the parent that ' 
he/she is 'interested in him/her and his/her problems and 
that he/she knows this is hard for him/her. 

The. Vanent Who J* Wo tilled \ 
— — y\ 

This parent is easy to recognize. He/she usually 
worried about much more than- his/her' child . He/she ■ appears 
ill at e-ase and nervous and usually wiil tell the teacher 
about his/her worries when he/she learns that he/she is 
interested. 



If his/her child is doing well, the teacher should tell 
him/her so immediately; If his/her child needs help in 
certain areas, the teacher should tell the parent what he/she nray 
do to. help. This parent .will feel better whei} he/she can 
work on the problem. The teacher should tell him/her 
there are few problems where nothing can be done. This • 
parent will prpbably need a date for another appointment 
to discuss progress. 



Adapted from:, • s 

Pickens, C. Tips for teachers on school-parent 'communication 
' Magnolia, School District 14, Arkansas', DIIEW(OE), 1978 . 
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SpsIc Considerations In Planning a 
Potmnt Involvement Program 



Programs for parents of handicapped children have, developed in 
highly individual ways. In part, this is due to the need for teacher* to 
develop programs to meet the unique needs of parent* irt-their commu- 
nity or school.. But despite the individualized nature of these programs, 
there are several basic considerations that serve toensure a quality 

parent involvement program/In this section, sudh considerations of an 

p ± • • 

Establish a Program an a Set of Basic Assumptions 

A first essential consideration in planning a quality parent involve- 
ment program is to delineate a set of assumptions on which the pro- 
gram should be established. These.ass»umptions. some of which have 
been identified by Karnes, Zehrbach. and Teska. (1972), concern the 
relationship of parent* both to their handicapped child and to his or her 
educational program. According to these assumptions: 

1. Parent* are interested in the growth ojf their handicapped child and 
wan! to acquire new and improved skills in order to promote the child's 
growth. This pointy assumes that it is important for professionals to 
approach parents in a positive manner, conveying to them the belief 
that teachers are .sincerely interested in involving parents in a partner- 
ship to promote the growth of tlVeir handicapped child. It is also impor- 
tant for teachers to communicate a willingness to {five time and energy 
to helping parents learn more effective techniques for interacting wfth 
their child. 

2. Parents are writing and able to team improved skills for working xvith 
theirtyandteapped child. Research findings cited earlier suggest that par- 
ents can improve their parenting skills and that this will be feflected in 
improved progress of their child. ^ 

3. Parents are able to effectively work in a classroom setting including one 
where their own child is enrolled. Although educators were once reluctant 
to have parents working jn their child's classroom, experience has 
sh<gw.n that in such settifigs parents can teach other children'aswell as 
their own without interfering with the teaching-learning process. In 

.fact, research suggests that this process can be enhanced. To wfcrk 
effectively as teachers, paronts must first have acquired some basic 
teaching skills and must be ready emotionally to undertake this type of 
participation. It is the role of the professional staff, together with the 
parents, to determine if he or she is prepared for direct teaching in the 
classroom. ^ 

4. Parents kill find time to become involved in their child's program if the 
involvement make* sense to them. To ensure parent involvement, parents 
must feel that participation is worthwhile, both from the standpoint 
of meeting their own needs, interests, and desires, ind from the 
standpoint of the growth of the child. Having family members engage 
in meaningless activities like cleanings up spilled milk, dusting books, 
straightening chairs, or putting toys away is unlikely to lead parents to 
believe they are making a meaningful contribution. On the oth*r hand, 
if parents are involved in paying game* that enhance language and or 



Reprinted with permission. Karnes/ M. & Lee, R, Basic 
consiaerations in planning a parent involvement program . In 
Fine , M. Handbook on parent education ,, 1980 . 
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acidemu development, thev will be more likely to view their ,ot,tnbu- 
Hon as important and hnd time to engage in 'such attiutiw, j 

« ftj'W .^ nv <.»..,.. ,W -r^/Aw It teachers expect pa.ents to 
■ olio through ,n the home with a suggeMion, the suggestion must bo 

77 i '! 0 ;r ,, 1 mFle ' tC " in8 P ' irents thdf the >- should stimulate their 
u»laved child s language is far too global a suggestion. Inlmtrast. if 
parents are s , v * specihe suggestions to teach their child to label or 
natch objjM«. the parent will be more likely to implement the suas- 
ion Teachers should also remember that parent, are often reluctant to 
te.Kh some tasks because of fear of not doing something right Profe,- 
Monals can allay these tears by being more specific ' • 
o. Parents .trc CMpst'ip "wive when their goals and values are conwat- 
a-rfft o/ »%«r/iee/. Teachers find that parents who share the 
*ame values and st^dards as the.school are often willifig and eager to 
involve themselves in -various facets of the educational program In 
^ontra.t. uhen parents do not value education, have difficult* following 
.hrough. on responsibilities, or promote dependence of their hand, 
capped ch.ld they will be reluctant to become involved because ot dif- 
ferences with the school in value systems. It is the role of school person- ' 
ne to assure the parents that in time their goalsand those of the school 
will become more compatible, particularly if parents attempt to in- 
volve themselves in the educational progress of their child. 

• Parent* u til require the greatest flexibility in programme when there 
t, awtde dwnjunn between the S oals andjgalues of the school and home 
As mentioned family members whose goals andVnlues correspond 
•with those of the school are mofe likely to become involved in the 
educational program. On the other hand, because differences in values 
and goals may arrse, parents -may feel uncomfortable engaging in activi- 
ty appropriate fc^the.r child's growth. Therefore, teachers should 
conduct a needs assessment to determine the entry level of parents \n 
the ineolvement orogram. Such an assessment will enable the teacher to 
recognize ind.vifbal differences among parents and program accord- 
ingly for them. - * % ' > °- 

8. Par^tts will become involved lb the extent that they participate m 
decisionmaking Parents, like anyone else, want a voice in what they do, 
how they do it. and when they do it relating to-their child's prdgram 
Experience has taugh't us that if parents play apartln-decmon making, 
they, will show a greater commitment to involving themselves j n the' 
various- activities of the parent involvement program'. 

9. Parents will involve the,n<elves most when informed of the ofovreis of 
fhetr efforts It is discouraging for parents to Bofk dav after, dav and 
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never receive feedback on their efforts. Such feedback is essential if 
parents are to continue to put forth an effort. At the <ame time, teachers 
should remember to make the feedback instructive and, as often as 
possible, positive. Remember that negative feedback or feelings of 
failure can cause family members to become discouraged and disin- 
terested 

10. Parents inll involve themselves when professionals show respect for 
them as individual*. It is fundamental that teachers approach each parent . 
with genuine respect. No matter how contrary the parents' goals, val- 
ues, .and practices* are fr,om the school's, teachers must respect the right 
of the individual to feel and act the way he or she does. When teachers 
convey respect, parents will feel more comfortable and willing to in- 
volve 0 themselves m the V program. Good rapport is Based on mutual 
respect, and when parents teel respected they will become open ,to 

. learning new and better waj^s of fostering their child's development. 

11. Parents will involve themselves most when served by professionals 
who have been trained specially to work ivilh 'varenls in divergent, appro- 
priate ways. The more-skills teachers acquire through formal preservice 
and in-service training and experience, the better able they will be not ^ 
only to evoke confidence in parents, but also to involve them in flexible 
ways in the educational program. In addition, when teachers are more 
skilled, they are more able to help parents to determine their appro- 
priate entry level of involvement. 

12. " Parents .will involve themselves most when the approach is indi- 
vidualized. Parents, like children, have individual needs, interests, and | 
Skills: .An approach that attempts to match an involvement activity with 
parents! interests and skills will encourage parent involvement. For 
examplefto expect all parents to attend a group meeting on a subject not 
relevant fo all their, needs is not an appropriate procedure for indi- 
vidualizing family involvement. , 

13. Parents, will develop more positive attitudes when involvement is 
successful. In a previous assumption, the importance* of feedback to 
parents foe continued enthusiasm *and, effort in inyolvement was 
stressed. The point to be emphasized here is that the more successful a 
parent is in a given involvement activity, the more he or she is-likely to 
become invpfved in that activity and other activities as well. 

14. Parents will need lessfiiclp and support frpm professional staff as they 4 ' 
acquire more effective knowledge*and skills. The most important goal of a ^ 

x parent education program is'to help parents become sejf-sufficient in 
terms of working with the handicapped child and in making decisions 

, regarding his or her welfare. Program activities should reflect a'gradual 
movement toward this independent behavior on the part of the parents 
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20fl . 9 INV <*VING HKHli IN THE EDUCATION OF HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 

15 Parous null acquire sufficient >kilh to struct other parent* In a 

• good parent involvement pro-am, parents of handicapped children 
will eventually become very effective in working w.th other parents of 
handicapped children. Generally. teachers should view Umas a positive 
occurrence, since it is often more meaningful tor parents to provide 
information and share solutions to certain problems with each other 
than to call on the Aid of the teacher. 

• Be Sensitive to Sroges of Porentol Reoction 

To'work effectively with parents of handicapped children teachers 
must understand the emot.onal climate ,n the home. Because parental 
attitudes largely determine the home ajmospheie, teachers are td v be 
aware of what happens to parents when thev learn that their child is 
handicapped. Thus, a second considerahon in planning parent pro- 
grams is to.be sens.tive^o stages of parental reaction and to attempt to 
counsel parents through each stage of-ad|ustment 

N'umerous writers have identified different stages of parental reaction, 
to the realization that a serious problem exists in. their child's develop 
ment(Baroff, N74; Bryant, 1971: Keith, 1973; Kessler. 1966). Some of the 
more common stages of parental reaction are disCusied here brieflv 

Denial A common parental reaction to the diagnosis of a handicap is 
simply not to believe the problem exists. Fam.lies mav doubt the diag- 
nostician's competence and seek' the opinions of several different ex- 
perts. Underlying this behavior is the\desperate hope that the initial . 
diagnosis is wrong. There is.httle professionals can do for families at 
u ?j a ?° ° XCept '° unders,Jnd Hieir' feelings. At the same time it 
should be remembefed that prolonged delay in accepting the diagnosis 
may deprive the child of treatment and intervention at critical times 

* ?r • l?, I?"?*" mUi>t d ° ,,U ' ir best to hel P r ' lmili «-'* gradually accept 
their child s handicapping condition. 

Anger. According to Gardner < 1973), angeris jl so a common parental 
reactions f he earlv stages of accepting thejr>enild's condition. Gener- 
aMy it stems fro.m teelings of helplessness and frustration toward both 
the child and themselves In some rnstances parental anger is just.tiea. 
especially ,f parents havc^eer, dealing with professionals vvr,o have 

'?hSL P r V uf W " h h, *» haVc b ™ n i°»> than honeM 
*bm their child s condition..On the other hand, the anger reaction is ' 
abnormal if it is prolonged or it it is^directed inappropriately UmJy the 
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' child. In dealing with parental anger, the best strategy for teachekis to 
attempt to direct it into'usetu! channels, such as wording for organiza- 
tions fo'be/iefif children i\i»h similar handicapping conditions. 

* Guilt. Inappropriate guilt is a common reaction when parents learn 
their child ih handicapped. According to Gardner (1973). it often takes 
the form of preoccupation w ith parental transgressions or mistakes that 
the parents believe may ha\e caused the problem-. The parents who 
attribute the cause of thfe child's condition tp themselves are attempting 
to control wfcat is otherwise beyond their control Teachers and other 
professionals inpst simph do their best to reason with the parents at 
this stage. 

_ Shame. Often parents experience shame over the birth tf an impaired 
child. They are concerned with the anticipated disapproval of other*, 
and they believe their child will be judged as inferior" Parents in this 
sfige are. often helped by talking to parents of other handicapped 
children. Parents are more likely to accept the counsel of others who 
have experienced bhame than the advice of a teacher who may not have 
ah impaired child. * ______ 

Blame. According to Gardner ( 1^73). the blame reaction is an attempt 
by parents to place the 'responsibility for their child's condition on 
others in order to cushion their own feelings. Parents may blame the 
child's teacher and school for inappropriate education, the doctor for 

• faulty prenatal care, or perhaps hereditary factors on "the other side of 
the family." This parental attitude can affect the child and undermine 
his^r her acceptance of professional services. Once^again parent-to- 
parent counseling may be the best strategy in helping to overcome 
parental blame. , 

Overprolectxon. This reaction is often characterized bv parents' deny- 
ing their child opportunities to play with other children. Parents use 
several excuses: "It's too cold, wet, or hot to allow the child to play," 
"The other boys play too rough/' or perhaps Other children will 
ridicule my child." By denying the child the right' to be a child and 
interact with other children, the parent is further handicapping him or 
her. Numerous sftudies have documented the immense amount/ of 
teaching that takfe* place in child-to-child interactions (Hartup, 1970): 
pverprotection is perhaps best handled by convincing parents to in- 
volve their child in an educational program and extracurricular activi- 
ties fKarnos rt al . l l )72). 
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* INVOLVING PARENTS IN THE EDUCATION Of HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 

4 

* 

Emotion.il Adaptation Emotional adaptation is the final stage of ad- 
lustment by parents. -It is-at this stage that parent* have intellectually 
and emotionally accepted their child's handicapping condition. And 
while thi> stage is .not free of difficult times or even crisis periods, 
parents have developed more positive attitudes toward themselves and 
their child that allow them to now acquire the skills necessary to make a 
significant contribution to their child's future 

Use Several Strategies for Involving Parents in 
the Program 

Parents can be involved in almost every phase of trieir handicapped 
child's program. Their roles in these programs will vary both in terms of 
their responsibility and the extent of their involvement. The following 
is a list or roles that parents might fuffill within programs for their 
handicaprvd children * 

-I StTt ». on .idmuiistrativc or tuivisont councils. Parents can-and 
should, i\hene\er possible, serve on a program's administrative or 
a dvtsorv^ro trrurr }— f n thi sxnpa ex t yyu rent s crn a d vise on overall program 
goals and objectives and ^erve with 9ther parents and school personnel 
on task forces that counsel administrators in the areas ^f^ind raising, 
legislation, building improvements,, employment of new personnel, 
and so on. It is at this level of involvement that parents can contribute to 
program decisions that will directly affect their child's educational pro- 
gram. Parents who are involv^J in decisiop making are generally effec- 
tive supporters of those decisions. 

2. Program advocate. In the role of program advocate, parents can 
assume responsibility for a program of public relations activities. They 
can talk to friends and other professionals within the community about 
the program in which they and their child are participating. Parents, as 
program advocates, can also write letters to officials at the local,- state, 
and national levels and can attend local school board meetings Jo speak 
for the)financial support necessary to assure program continuation. 
Most eflucators^agree that, as program advocates, parents are extremely 
valuable in helping to ensure program acceptanftfand continuation 9 . 

3. Staff member. Parents *an serve as volunteers or paid staff mem- 
bers within their child's program. Parents can be taught to aid teachers in 
a variety of ways withirMhis role. They maybe taught techniques to 
observe- and record behavior in the classroom, to help teachers in 
making and organizing turriculum materials, to assTst in teaching cer- 
tain activities, or to provide extra help for,special events, like field. trips. 
When* involving parents as staff member!, it is important to recall 
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several of the basic assumptions cited earlier/ especially. (,() that the 
- . involvement is meaningful; (b) that parents'are included in making « '« 
classroom decisions; (c) that parents receive feedback from the program 
\ staff; and (</) that the involvement program is ihdividuilized to meet 
JV parent needs. * , « 

4. Teacher Whenever possible iMs desirables train parents to di-» 
recti? teach their own child. This training can occur either in the home 
or at school, or both..AlthougrHraming parents to teach their children is 
sometimes difficult, it js. as research shows (e.g.. Karnes & Lee, 1973) 
quite. worthwhile. Teachers who wish to train parents as teachers are 
.encouraged to refertoone of Several good resources for training parents 

* (-Abraham, 1974; Becker. 1971; Becker & Becker, 1974,- Cordon Green- 
wood, Ware-, & Olmsted, 1974). In addition's these resources, there are" 
some general guidelines teachers should follow in training parents to " ' 

• teach the.ir children. These include: (a) Training should be-as direct and 
concise as possible; (bi training should take place in a practical setting , 
with handicapped' children either in the home or at school; (c\ new 
teaching skills should be introduced gradually with ample opportunity 

._. to practice the skills; (./Ipartmts-shOuld be assigned teaching tasks that' 
lp ^ *" ^ level of 

competence; (e) teachers should em- 
ploy a continuous system of feedback requiring them to monitor the 
parents' teaching; (f) teachers should adapt a simplified communication ^ 
system that avoids educational jargon and provides .concrete directions 
-and demonstrations where possible; and (#) teachers should assist . 
parents in acquiring skills to help their handicapped chHd generalize 
' skills arid concepts. ^ 

5. Curriculum developer. Suggestions from parents regarding cur- 
nculum should be actively sought by the staff of programs for hand- 
icapped children. Because parents know their children well, they car* 
often suggest curriculum goals,, teaching techniques, and r'einforcers 
appropriate for their child. In addition, parents have special talents and 
can make invaluable, contributions to the curriculum by designing ac- 

. tivities and specialized materials.' " 
. 6 Counselor to other parents. As mentioned earlier, parents will-even- " 
tua ly become skillful enough to counsel other parents of handicapped 
children. In this role, parents can share solutions to mutual problems in 
dealing with children and offer each other emotional support. Such 
mmual support cah significantly increase the impact of the program on ' 
child progress. Teachers cari encourage parents to determine the con- 
tender discussion groups at parent meetings or perhaps by encourag- 
es parent-to-parent partnerships. Fifially, parents who work as coun- 
selojs can be extremely effective in recruiting other parents into the 
program. 
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7 Evaluation Several programs tor exceptional children have given 
parents. significant responsibility for assessing* and evaluating thfcir 
. child's progress and the progress of the program in general .This ifilor- 
nution provides the staff with important feedback that is used • i 
makmg.program decisions In this role, parents are trained tb.obser\tj 
and collect dtita-on their, child's behavior at school, m the home and. 
when appropriate, m other settings as well. Parents can also be trained 
to provide careful narrative descriptions of their child's behavior to help 
teachers in identifying as vet undiagnosed problems. As evaluators ot 
the overall program, parents can contribute bv cn.mpletingvquestion- 
naires, bv participating in informal discussions with the teaser about 
the program, through structured mter\ ieus in ftrhich teacher^ ask ques- 
tion- to elicit specific information, and through structured observations 
of the classroom program. ^ ♦ - 

The preceding roles indicate that parents Van be involved in all 
phases of a program's operation. In fact, research suggests that the more 
directlv involved parents are with their child. theWter progress the 
child will ma*ke gillie. 1074). Thus, as mentioned earlier, it is manda- 
toiy thai parents be trained to work with and teach their own child 

_ - ^ ~ k - — i 

Srrucrure rhe Progrom oround Muruolly . " • 
Determined Goals 

Effective parent involvement programs must be structured around 
goals determined by both parents and the professional staff. These 
goals will reflect the needs of parents, the staff and program and, of 
course, the needs of the child. To help>dete«nine goals, the teacher 
must identify the interests and needs of parents. This can be accom- 
plished by preparing questionnaires to be sent home to the parents or 
through group meetings or interviews held at home or in schoql.. 

Some appropriate goals for a quality parent involvcpnent prograrh 
might include: (a) to aid parents m becoming effective teachers of their \ 
childrenj^(fr) to aid parents in understanding and supporting the 1 
school's educational program; (c) to help parents improve their ability / 
to control their lives and those of their handicappecTchildren; (d) to 
improve parent's self-concepts; and (e) to improve parent-to-parent 
relationships within the involvement group. 

Develop Progrom Objectives * 

When general program goals "have been determined by parents and 
staff, specific program objectives can be developed. Theie objectives, § 
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like the goals, should bo mutti.illy determined bv parent* and sMft and 
represent their interests and needs. * 

An objective, according to Mage/(l%2). is <implv a precisely phrased 
>tatemeht of vxhat is to be achieved. As such, it makes possible to 
determine whether a program has accomplished what it set out to do 
Mager lists three characteristics of an" effective instructional ob- 

jects e. ^ - ' ' 

i It is a statement that identities in obsen able and measurable terms 
the behav ioral act " 

The statement specifies conditions under which the behavior i> to 



occur. 



3 The statement defines the criterion of acceptable performance 
*n example of an objective used in the Precise harl\ Education ror 
Children with Handicaps (PEEOH^Proiecfs parent involvement pro- 
gram that wHI help to illustrate Mager's principles is that bv the end of 
\M school year, at least SD% «jf parents who have attended-discussion 
^groups will be able.ro identify three alternate procedures for dealing 
with their child's tantrum behavior. 
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GOAL: CLASS I 



To persuade the preservice regular teacher that 
changes in ctH?ricular development and delivery are 
needed to ensure that minority- handicapped children in 
mainstreamed environments are provided an appropriate 
education. 



Transparency 
Lecture One 



DIFFERENCES IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF CURRICULUM 
AND INSTRUCTION FOR MAINSTREAMING 



.Content'- Oriented 



Process -Oriented 



Role of<the Child 



4 

Child fitted to* the Curriculum adapted 
curriculum to the child 



Characteristics of 



.die of prescribed 
curriculum guides 



Individualized goals 
and objectives 



Textbooks and manuals Activity curriculum 



Inflexible standards 
of quality 

Dependence" on stand- 
ardized assessment 
techniques - 



Jlexible scheduling 

-and classroom environment 

Situational ethicS\ 
Applied when necessary^ 

Frequent use of 

cr iterion-ref efrfcnced 

tests — ' 



Curriculum Determiners Curriculum Developers Learners 



Subject matter 
Specialists 

Teacher Educators 

Pressure groups - 



Parents and v 
Teachers 

Lay persons 

Specialists 
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Transparency 
Lecture One 



STEPS TO DETERMINE CURRICULUM * 

TEACH • 
Identify Resources Needed 
Conduct a Task Analysis 

i 

> 

Define Objectives to be Achieved 
> % Determine the .Performance Levels , 4 • 

* 

f 

ft 

Examine Existing Curriculum Guides 

Get to Know' Each of the Learners- 

I 



ill 



\ 
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GOAL: CLASS III 




To provide opportunities for teacher trainees 
n 

to develop a sensitivity- to the importance of parent 
involvement in the, development and implementation - 
of the educational pian for minority handicapped 
children. * * • • 
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